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HARDING. 


HE great crying evil in France is the| not by Moltke or Krupp, but rather by the 


lack of education among the poorer 
classes, who nevertheless, by the democratic 
constitution of their country, are called 
upon, together with the rich and the mid- 
die classes, to take their share in the gov- 
ernment. This evil is recognized in France, 
and each fresh assembly meets at Versailles 
with the determination of having primary 


German Schullehrer. 

We shall not enter into the merits of the 
long-standing dispute in France as to the 
superiority of secular or of clerical educa- 
tion. The parable of the mote and the 
beam might probably be applicable to both 
parties, but no impartial observer can fail 
to recognize that the triumph of Romanism 














schools built, and of having every child |in France, consequent upon the Revocation 
taught at least to read and write. But these | of the Edict of Nantes, has formed one of 
good intentions are terribly hampered by | the chief obstacles. to the development of 
the all-absorbing military appropriations, | public education in that country. Huss, 
which, swallowing up some 500,000,000 | Luther, Calvin—in a word, all the leaders 
francs annually, do not allow the ministers | of the Reformation—inculcated the sacred 
and deputies, well disposed as they are, to| duty devolving upon every man of reading 
appropriate to the education of all France| the Bible for himself in his own tongue. 
a sum much exceeding that expended by | Hence we now find education far more ad- 
the single State of Pennsylvania in the same | vanced in Protestant than in Catholic coun- 














cause. Still, the acknowledgment of the ex 
istence of the evil is in itself a great step 
toward remedying it, and the France of to 
day is making progress in this respect. Be- 
fore the last war, instead of saying with 
Terence, 

Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto, 
the French citizen might rather have cried, 
“Tam a Frenchman, and that which is not 
French is foreign to me.’’ A salutary reac- 
tion has set in since the war, and nothing 
Is More common than to hear Frenchmen 
observe that their country was conquered 


‘of religious societies or congregations. 





tries—a fact which has nof a little contfib- 


/uted to the decadence of:the Latin races. 


Richelieu, who held that a hungry people. 
was the most submissive, was also of opinion 
that an ignorant people obeyed the most 
readily. Louis XIV. and Louis XV., with- 
out saying as much, acted up to the cardi- 
nal’s maxim, doing absolutely nothing for 
popular education. The instruction of the 
upper classes was at that time in the hands 
The 
Revolution, displaying its usual iconoclastic 
zeal, upset this system, without reflecting 
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for a moment that it might be as well to 
substitute some other system for it, and that 
it takes time to organize a body of teachéfs 
fit to undertake such awork. The Conven- 
tion decreed that those parents should be 
punished who did not send their children 
to school, overlooking the fact that there 
were no schools to send them to. It pro- 
claimed gratuitous instruction, but made no 
provision for the salaries of the teachers. 
These hastily instituted reforms were emi- 
nently characteristic of the feverish excite- 
ment amidst which matters affecting the 
most serious interests of the nation were 
disposed of. The First Empire and the 
Restoration saw but little done on behalf of 
primary education. Under Louis Phillippe 
the question of gratuitous instruction and 
compulsory attendance got no farther, not 
withstanding the fact of such men being in 
power as Victor Cousin, Villemain and 
Guizot. 

The efforts of Jules Simon and Barthéle- 
my Saint- Hilaire to have the question settled 
by the Republican government in 1848 
proved futile. Napoleon III., having found 
44,000 schools in France at the commence- 
ment of his reign, left it with 54,000 at its 
close—a most insignificant rate of increase, 
as regards primary instruction, compared 
with the advances made in the same direc- 
tion by foreign nations, and with the ma- 
terial progress of France itself during those 
eighteen eventful years. The Third Repub- 
lic has, as was observed above, given to the 
question of education a prominent place 
among the reforms to be instituted. Scarcely 
had the most pressing financial and military 
questions been dealt with ere a searching 
examination into the educational system of 
the country was undertaken and its defects 
laid bare. In a report on primary ahd 
secondary education in different countries, 
read by M. Levasseur before the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences on the 2gth 
of May, 1875, he establishes the fact that 
out of forty-five nations whose educational 
statistics he had examined, France only 
occupies the twentieth place—naturally a 
somewhat humiliating admissien for a na 
tion which has claimed to be the centre and 
radiating point of modern civilization. 

The map on which the departments figure, 
. tinged with black proportionately with the 
illiteracy of their inhabitants, is in mourn- 
ing toa most lamentable extent. It might be 
taken for the geological map of Pennsylvania, 
with the coal regions indicated by black 
patches; and most assuredly the Lehigh 
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Valley would appear not any darker on such 
a map than does on the chart of ignorance 
the unfortunate department of. the Ariége, 
with sixty-six per cent. of its inhabitants 
absolutely illiterate. Happily, since this 
map was issued, matters have somewhat 
mended ; nevertheless, the lack of appreci- 
ation of the benefits of education is still very 
noticeable in a large number of the depart- 
ments. 

The village schools are kept up by the 
communes, aided by contributions from the 
department and from the government. The 
total annual amount of the contributions 
from these three sources does not exceed 
65,000,0c0 francs for the whole of France. 
Deduct from this paltry sum of $13,000,000 
a certain quota for the construction and 
keeping in repair of school-houses, and it 
will at once be seen that what remains to be 
divided among the 54,000 teachers is scarcely 
sufficient to afford them even the barest sub- 
sistence. ‘The recent reduction of school 
teachers’ salaries throughout the United 
States has given rise to much unfavorable 
comment, but happy, indeed, would teachers 
in France consider themselves were they to 
receive even anything approaching the re- 
duced pay of their Transatlantic brethren, 
Of the school teachers above spoken of, 
26,000 receive 750 francs ($150) per annum, 
14,000 receive 550 francs, and 10,000 but 
450 francs, or less than the common farm 
laborer, who has at least food and lodging 
provided for him by his master. True it is 
that many of the teachers receive a slight 
additional salary for acting as secretary at 
the marie; but a much larger number of 
them have to eke out a scanty subsistence 
by manual labor during certain hours of the 
day, especially in harvest time. 

As for the school houses, they are usually 
in such a dilapidated condition that the 
farmers would scarcely care to use them as 
cattle-sheds. We have visited schools—and 
they exist by the score, not to say by the 
hundred—without either benches or desks, 
blackboard or maps, and through the roofs 
of which the rain poured on teachers and 
pupils. On entering one of these schools 
and seeing the little fellows in their torn 
blouses, their feet simply encased in great 
wooden sabots, their lunch-baskets with 
coarse bread and a few nuts by their side, 
the stranger can hardly realize that he is in 


-that country where there is a more even dis- 


tribution of property, and where the peas- 
antry are more prosperous and conservative 
than anywhere else. Among the efforts 
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made to improve things may be mentioned 
the frequent inspections, not only by govern- 
ment inspectors, but also by gentlemen 
called délégnés cantonaux, who are usually 
chosen from among the landed proprietary 
of the neighborhood by the prefects. 

‘¢ Paris is not France,’’ isa remark fre- 
quently uttered by French conservatives, 
and one which certainly holds good as 
regards education. The department of the 
Seine actually expends some $6,000,000 
annually on education, which is something 
over 46 per cent. of the total expenditure 
for all France under this head. Consider- 
ing that the population of the department 
of the Seine does not exceed 2,400,000, it 
will be seen that the expenditure there for 
educational purposes is not inferior to that 
of our own representative States. At the 
Vienna Exhibition of 1873, it may be recol- 
lected that Paris, conjointly with Saxony 
and Sweden, was awarded the diploma of 
honor for primary instruction. This branch 
of education is absolutely gratuitous, and, 
in view of the experience of other coun- 
tries, is likely to remain so, inspite of the 
outcry that parents able to contribute to- 
ward the education of their offspring should 
be compelled to do so. Ink, paper, pens, 
books, models and mapsare supplied free of 
charge to each pupil. During 1876, not 
less than 330,000 books, 1,490,000 copy- 
books, and 1,446,000 steel, pens were thus 
supplied in the primary schools of the capi- 
tal. In Paris there are some 260,000 child- 
ren of both sexes old enough to goto school. 
Of this number, 104,000 get some kind of 
education, either at home or at the board- 
ing schools, and 134,000 attend the public 
schoo!—-either under secular or clerical 
management—and the sadles d’asile, of 
which we shall presently speak. ‘The great 
capital thus contains some 22,000 children 
who cannot read or write, and this will ac- 
count for the fact of the educational status 
of the department of the Seing being infe 
rior to that of many of the eaStern depart- 
ments, and occupying a far lower place on 
the list than might otherwise have been ex- 
pected. Up tothe age of two years the 
infants of parents too poor to watch over 
their offspring in the daytime are admitted 
into the creches. In these admirable private 
institutions—founded some thirty years ago 
by M. Marbeau—the infants are washed, 
fed and tended. with’: maternal solicitude. 
Between the ages of two and six years the 
children are admitted into the saZ/es @’ astle, 
or children’s homes, of which there are over 
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a hundred in Paris. There it is first sought 
to develop the child’s intellectual faculties, 
prepare it for school, inculcate habits of 
cleanliness and morality, and instruct it in 
the rudiments of reading and writing. 
Between the ages of six and fourteen 
children are admitted into the schools, 
and, nominally at least, go through the 
plan of study drawn up by the board of 
primary education, and which is as follows: 
Reading, writing, geography, spelling, 
arithmetic, compendium of sacred and 
French history, linear drawing, singing, the 
rudiments of physics, geometry, and natural 
history, and calligraphy. Were this pro- 
gramme carried out in its integrity, educa- 
tion in France would, it need hardly be said, 
be considerably further advanced than it is 
at present. Even in Paris, however, the 
material obstacles are not slight. Most of 
the schools are far too cramped for space, 
especially in those wealthy and crowded 
parts of the city between the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Boulevards, for instance, where 
every foot of ground and every breathing- 
space are worth large sums of money. Ina 
city where the people are so closely packed, 
and where a family is content to live on a 
flat, how is room to be found for spacious, 
airy school-buildings, with a detached seat 
and desk for each pupil, a large central hall 
and a play-ground adjoining? Such estab- 
lishments must inevitably cost immense 
sums of money, but Paris, if we may judge 
by the annual increase in the educational 
appropriations, seems determined not to let 
this difficulty stand in the way of her child- 
ren obtaining a good education. 

A word as to the teachers. The female 
lay teachers are, it must be acknowledged, 
very greatly inferior to the lady teachers in 
the United States. It is said that in Eng- 
land when a man has failed at everything 
else he becomes a coal merchant. We 
should not dream of applying this remark to 
French ladies as regards school-teaching. 
At the same time it is an established fact 
that the French girls’ schools which are 
managed by nuns, and especially those of 
the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, are above 
the other female educational establishments. 
Most of the male lay teachers are appointed 
from the primary normal schools which ex- 
ist in the chief town of every department ; 
and it is a noteworthy fact that the majority 
of them are ardent Republicans, notwith- 
standing the fact that during the Empire 
every effort was made to win them over to 
the imperial side. In every normal and 
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primary school was the bust of Napoleon, 
and a liberal distribution took place of the 
famous Journal des Instituteurs, every para- 
graph of which, political or educational, 
was dressed up in Napoleonic attire. Pos- 
sibly, some of the lay-primary school-teach- 
ers may have adopted republicanism out of 
a spirit of natural opposition to their old 
adversaries and competitors, the znstituteurs 
congreganistes. Of these, too, a word must 
be said. While in the secondary clerical 
schools most of the instructors are Jesuits, 
in the primary schools most of the teachers 
belong to the confraternity of the Zcole 
Chretienne, the members of which, without 
taking the vows and assuming a lifelong 
engagement, agree, nevertheless, to remain 
single, to submit to the discipline of the 
society and to wear the ecclesiastical dress. 
Strict Ultramontanists, these brethren have 
been somewhat unjustly nicknamed the /reres 
Ignoraniins. Living as they do in common, 
with but few wants, and receiving, when- 
ever they require it, pecuniary aid from the 
wealthy party to which they belong, they 
are satisfied with a rate of pay less than one- 
half that of the lay teachers, and are thus 
preferred in a large number of communes on 
the simple ground of-economy. Their plan 
of instruction is the same as that adopted 
in the secular primary schools, except that 
religious instruction and exercises of course 
play a larger part withthem than with their 
lay brethren. The ultra radicals who, in a 
large measure, control the educational appro- 
priations in the town-council, are bitterly 
opposed to any portion of the public instruc- 
tion remaining in the hands of the clerical 
element, and their most strenuous efforts are 
used to have all these congregational schools 
of both sexes closed. They would concen 
trate the entire national educational system 
under the control of a body of lay teachers, 
to be paid by the towns and by the state. 
In these views they are supported by the 
Republican party, whiie the clergy have on 
their side the majority of the Senate. 
Whether the absence of clerical competi- 
tion would be likely to prove advantageous 
or not to the secular educational establish- 
ments, we shall not attempt to say, but cer- 
tain it is that the long continuance of this 
bitter feud between the two parties has been 
anything but conducive to the educational 
progress of France. 

At the age of fourteen the Parisian youth, 
not jntended for one of the learned profes- 
sions, leaves school to learn a trade. Should 
he desire to increase his stock of knowledge 





and have a taste for study, he can, after 
passing an examination, enter the excellent 
Ecole Turgot, wherein the programme of 
the primary schools is somewhat extended, 
without, however, embracing the study of 
Latin and Greek. At the Turgot the 
course comprises mathematics, linear and 
ornamental drawing, physics and mechanics, 
chemistry, natural history, calligraphy, book- 
keeping, French language and literature, 
history, geography, English and German, 
All the pupils are day scholars. There 
could probably be no better devised pro- 
gramme for developing and exercising the 
intellectual faculties of those who have 
gone through the primary schools, and it 
may unhesitatingly be affirmed that for most 
of the pupils the training received at the 
Ecole Turgot is of lifelong value. 

If a youth aim yet higher, he can apply 
for admittance at the College Chaptal, 
where he may eventually obtain gratuitously 
a classical education, and at its close a 
University degree Fromthe Chaptal school 
—the new building devoted to which forms 
a conspicuous feature on the Boulevard de- 
Batignolles—-the pupil may, on passing an 
examination, enter either of the two higher 
colleges, the Central or the Polytechnic. 
Then, too, the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Metiers may be looked on in the light of a 
magnificent annex to the schools of primary 
instruction. The idea of such an institution 
originated with’the celebrated mechanician 
of the last century, Vaucanson, who be- 
queathed to the government his splendid 
collection of models, drawings, tools, 
machines and automatons. The Convention 
decreed the establishment of the Conserva- 
toire, which now contains some 12,000 
models in its industrial museum. Among 
them may be mentioned Pascal’s arithmeti- 
cal machine, Lavoisier’s instruments, thé 
first highway locomotive constructed by 
Cugniot in 1770, a lock forged by Louis 
XVI., clockg and watches of historic interest, 
and those Ticats which have run out by 
lapse of time. The machinery is set in 
motion at certain hours of the day, during 
which the public is admitted free. The 
library, rich in works of science, art and 
industry, is always open. In the evening 
there are gratuitous lectures delivered by 
men of science on such subjectsas geometry, 
mechanics and chemistry applied to the 
arts, industrial and agricultural chemistry, 
agriculture, spinning-looms, dyeing, etc. 
The Conservatoire turns out the best fore- 
men and heads of work-shops to be found 
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in Paris. It occupies the fine old building 
once used as the abbey of St. Martin des 
Champs, which has been tastefully restored 
in the original style, and takes up one of the 
sides of a handsome square laid out with 
flowers and fountains. 

Nor must we pass over entirely unnoticed 
the admirable gratuitous lectures given by 
the Polytechnic Association—wof¢ the Poly- 
technic School—on such subjects as hygiene, 
linear drawing, French grammar, book- 
keeping and geometry. These lectures are 
held in some twenty different buildings, so 
as to be within the reach of the working 
classes, no matter what part of Paris they 
may reside in. Among the lecturers in re- 
cent years are to be found such names as 
those of Ferdinand de Lesseps, Isidore 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Barrel and Batbie. 

We have thus rapidly seen what Paris does 
for her poor youth. The city has often 
been called the focus of light and the centre 
of intelligence. Without going quite so far 
as this, it must, nevertheless, be acknowl- 
edged that with her public schools, her 
splendid libraries, her museums, her natural 
history and art collections, and her very 
numerous and valuable institutions open 
free to all, Paris affords unusual facilities for 
boys, taken even from the lowest strata of 
society, to rise by dint of hard study, a firm 
will and exemplary conduct to the very 
highest positions. —Zzppincott’s Magazine. 


—_— 





FREE TEXT-BOOKS.* 





N the plan of free text-books has been 
found, and is to be found, freedom from 
all the enumerated and some unenumerated 
ills. Books purchased and furnished by the 
school authorities, as seats, black-boards, 
crayons, erasers, stoves, maps, globes, etc., 
are furnished; must at once of necessity re- 
sult in local uniformity, in a full and prompt 
supply to all pupils, in rendering impossible 
any unauthorized changes by teachers, and 
in that minimum cost which always and only 
comes through wholesale purchases directly 
from producers’ hands. 

Free books, moreover, add materially to 
school attendance by removing from pov- 
erty a barrier no less discouraging or in- 
superable than was the rate-bill of former 





*From the pen of Hon. Edward Searing, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of the State,of Wiscon- 
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days. In this matter, abundant experience 
is in harmony with the plain deductions of 
theory. In the light of this experience it 
may be unhesitatingly said that if no other 
result were in view, free books would find 
their justification zm this alone. 

The charity of districts is a poor substitute 
for the common bounty, bestowed alike on 
rich and poor, and comprehending all the 
necessary cost of actual school instruction. 

It is- difficult, nay, it is impossible, to see 
why, in a system of free schools, a single 
necessary item of school apparatus like text- 
books should be purchased by the pupils, 
and not furnished at public expense. Why 
are the pupils not also required to bring 
their own chairs, crayons, and erasers? They 
could furnish these with just as uniform and 
satisfactory results as they now furnish the 
text-books, and a considerable item of cost 
would thereby be saved to the tax-payers. 

Uniformity in seats, however, is found to 
be so desirable, that although a given ‘seat 
is as much for individual use as a given text- 
book, they are provided in the aggregate at 
public expense. So with crayons and era- 
sers. A sufficient and timely supply of 
these things cannot be secured in any other 
way. Common expefience and common 
sense both teach this. But how dotext-books 
Are 
they less necessary? Are uniformity and a 
sufficient supply: less desirable in the matter 
of books than in the matter of desks and 
crayons? Surely no one willassert it. And 
yet pupils are generally required to bring 
text-books and are never required to bring 
seats, desks, etc. In the latter we see the 
convenience that comes from a full supply 
and from uniformity ; in the former the in- 
convenience and weakness resulting from 
heterogeneous texts, a deficient supply, and 
too many classes, to say nothing of the di- 
minished attendance resulting from a pov- 
erty that is unable to purchase books at ail. 

Let districts only regard text books as 
one of the necessary items of school furni- 
ture, to be provided and cared for at the 
public expense, as other necessary items are, 
and instantly all complaints will cease. 
Books will no longer cost too much, no 
longer be changed at the whim of the 
teacher, no longer by their absence delay 
for days or weeks the prompt organization 
of the school, no longer debar from its priv- 
ileges the children of the itinerant and the 
poor,—in a word, no longer detract, as now. 
so largely from the harmonious and efficient 
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working of our educational system. 
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OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED, 


Two objections to free text books are 
brought by many of those to whose atten- 
tion the plan is presented for the first time. 
One is that district ownership of t®e books 
would not insure them the same care as per- 
sonal ownership; and the other is that tax- 
ation for the support of schools would be 
increased by the free plan. These objec- 
tions are exceedingly welcome because their 
refutation is so easy, and because they af- 
ford an opportunity to present additional 
reasons in support of the system. 

1. The objection that district ownership 
would not insure ordinary care of the books 
is at once more than met by referring to the 
overwhelming evidence that, in nearly all of 
the places where books are furnished free, zhey 
are better cared for and last longer than when 
owned by the pupils. This evidence is so 
abundant and emphatic that it surprises 
while it convinces. Two or three fragments 
of it, given in the last annual report of the 
State Superintendent may not be amiss here. 

The Superintendent of the schools of Fall 
River, Mass., writes : ‘* The books are very 
much better cared for. This may seem 
strange to you, yet it isafact.’’ ‘The Super- 
intendent of Lewiston, Maine, writes: 
‘Books are much better cared for than 
when owned by pupils, and are entirely free 
from pencilings and obscene drawings, etc.’’ 
Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. Louis, writes that 
books are furnished free to indigent pupils 
in that city, to the number of 5,200, or 13 
per cent. of all enrolled. He declares that 
the free plan ‘‘ greatly aids’’ school effi- 
ciency, attendance, etc., and says, in answer 
to the question whether the books are as 
well cared for by pupils as if owned by them, 
** Yes, better.’’ ‘The testimony of Dr. Har- 
ris is especially significant. The two plans 
have been in operation in St. Louis side by 
side for twenty years, and the children who 
there use free books, are, from their home 
surroundings and training, the least likely, 
upon the whole, to take good care of them. 

The educating influence over pupils of the 
enforced care of books which they use but 
do not own, would be zo mean factor in 
their school training, as all persons know 
who have observed in schools the large pro- 
portion of volumes dog’s-eared, torn and 

. defaced with the pencilings of idle or 
thoughtless moments. ‘The writer’s atten- 
tion was peculiarly called to this fact when, 
recently, his own boys, aged seven and ten, 





brought home their books, at the close of 
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a school term deplorably misused. Two 
readers, new but a few months before, had 
their corners gnawed off to the print, many 
of the leaves loose, and their pictures nearly 
all gorgeously ‘‘ improved’’ to childish eyes 
by the free use of red and blue pencils! It 
was a source of mortification and surprise, 
and the thought instantly arose that the 
school was sadly deficient in one particular, 
Respect for books was not taught there. 
Such treatment of a desk would have been 
impossible, because that is city property 
under the teacher’s care. Observation has 
convinced the writer that such cases are 
numerous, even in the best-schools; but the 
incident mentioned was an ad hominem 
argument of peculiar force. 

2. To the objection that taxes would be 
increased, answer is made: They would be; 
but on the other hand the aggregate cost of 
books would be diminished more than one- 
half. Nearly or quite half is saved in first 
cost, by the district’s purchasing directly 
from publishers, and there is a considerable 
further saving in the better care and longer 
use of the books. The latter will be used 
in the school until worn out, instead of 
being consigned, in more or less good con- 
dition, to the lumber rooms of private houses, 
the asylum already of a countless host of 
half-decayed text-books. 

The aggregate money gain to the district 
is, then, large and immediate, through a 
smalllossin taxes. To the average tax-payer 
there could be no loss; to many there Would 
be a gain. Let the man who is more than 
the average tax-payer reflect that through 
his slightly increased payments, the eff- 
ciency of the school he is obliged in any 
event to help support, is greatly enhanced, 
its attendance increased, and hence the 
money he already pays made to yield a 
larger return to the community and the 
State. 

With free text-books in all our schools the 
the itinerant portion of the people would 
find no gain in State uniformity, even if it 
were practicable, and the multitude of those 
in or on thé borders of poverty would no 
longer find at the threshold of the’ school 
the tax which is now unquestionably a 
prominent cause of the non-attendance so 
widely deplored. Furnish free books to all, 
and the aggregate school attendance of the 
State would be increased by thousands. 

Of course, the successful working of the 
plan of free books involves some intelligent 
and strict supervision, but nothing beyond 
the easy possibilities of nearly every rural 
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district in the State. The books purchased 
should be kept in the district by some re- 
sponsible person, in quantities a little 
ahead of the needs of theschool. A printed 
label should be pasted on the inside of the 
cover of each, and during term time the 
books used by pupils should be under the 
care of the teacher. Each pupil should be 
invariably required to cover with strong 
cloth’ the book loaned him. As often as 
once in two weeks every book should be 
examined by the teacher and its condition 
noted. Payment for the loss or willful 
injury of a bock must be promptly made. 
The more elementary books need never 
be taken from the school room. The 
older scholars, who would use their books 
at home, would of course be allowed to 
take them. Any pupil preferring to own 
his book should have the privilege of pur- 
chasing, at cost. 


<> 


MOVEMENT IN WRITING. . 


J. D. HOLGOMB. 





AVING had considerable experience 

in teaching penmanship, and enjoyed 
abundant opportunity of observing the most 
successful manner of teaching which our 
leading professional penmen employ, I am 
constrained to offer my views briefly on 
movements in writing. Penmen disagree 
somewhat in regard to the movement to be 
taught to pupils as a first exercise. We con- 
sider the Whole Arm movement as being 
especially adapted to the requirements of 
beginners. It is produced by the action of 
the whole arm from the shoulder, resting on 
the nails of the third and fourth fingers. 
The pupils should have .the movement and 
the manner of producing it fully illustrated 
and explained, and then be given some easy 
exercises for practice. The continuous oval 
is usually givén as a first exercise, as it is of 
a simple character and calculated to develop 
great freedom of movement. After the 
pupil has become measurably proficient in 
this exercise, he may have the Muscular 
movement explained and illustrated to him. 
It is produced by rolling the arm on the 
muscles below the elbow, the fingers consti- 
tuting a fixed rest, and making the same mo- 
tions as the hand. Much stress should be 
laid on the acquisition of this movement, as 
it is emphatically the one for business writ- 
ing. The pupils should be given a great 
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variety of movement exercises, and after 
they have become familiar with the move- 
ment, counting and dictation exercises may 
be introduced with beneficial results. 

We notice a protest against ‘* Writing in 
Concert.’’ We admit that there are objec- 
tions to a system of drill which retards or 
increases the movements of an amateur 
writer; yet beginners who are just attempt- 
ing the proper formation of letters can, in 
our estimation, practice concert writing 
with much success. Some scholars move 
too rapidly, without taking sufficient pains 
to properly form the letters. Others move 
too slowly, with an irregular, tremulous mo- 
tion. It is, therefore, well to retard the 
movement of the former and accelerate the 
latter, so that each scholar will not only 
form the same letter, but the same part of 
the letter, simultaneously. ‘Thus, by retard- 
ing the one and accelerating the speed of 
the other, the evil tendencies of both are 
counteracted, and we strike the ‘‘ golden 
mean,’’ which cannot be reached so rapidly 
or surely in any other manner. 

We would never suggest the teaching of 
the finger or combined movements, but 
would concentrate much attention on the 
muscular, and you may rest assured the 
pupils will possess the others more than you 
would anticipate.—Jndiana School Journal. 


A WORD ON PRACTICAL EDUCA- 
TION. 7 


PROF. N. C. SCHAEFFER. 





OT long ago, while listening to one of 
the best institute lecturers in the State, 
I was struck with the evident unfairness of 
many teachers, who pass judgment upon for- 
eign systems of education. Because some 
Germans in this country fail to earn a decent 
livelihood in spite of their surprising lin- 
guistic attainments, the inference was drawn 
that the school syste.»s of the fatherland 
pay too much attention to theory and not 
enough to the demands of practical life. 
The old, familiar story of the two holes for 
the cat and her kitten, (which is authentic 
of Newton, if of anybody,) was related as 
showing what German professors are capable 
of in the way of practical blundering ; and 
then the subject was dismissed, as if the 
proposition of the lecturer were established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
This line of argument manifestly proves 
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too much. Let any one, who has been edu- 
cated in our public schools, migrate to 
Germany, and he will find that he is as little 
prepared for practical life in that country as 
Germans usually are when they land on the 
shores of America. The only sure way of 
testing any system of public instruction is to 
study its surroundings and to measure its 
adaptation tothe wants of the people among 
whom it prevails. German schools do not 
educate their boys and girls for life in a for- 
eign land, but for life at home. In other 
words, education must be specific. To send 
a boy to Germany and allow him to get his 
entire education there is really to unfit him 
Sor life at home. This, however, is no argu- 
ment against German schools as such. They 
may, nevertheless, meet the requirements of 
the social and national life of the people by 
whom they are supported with such proud 
zeal. ‘The success of German manufacturers 
at the different world expositions indicates 
practical efficiency in early training, 
although the writer’s observation does not 
enable him to judge of and affirm anything 
more than the eminent fitness of the lower 
schools to prepare young men for subsequent 
study at the Universities. 

We sometimes boast of the number and 
character of our inventions, and infer that 
we are practical above other nations. The 
mechanical ingenuity of our people has been 
called into .activity by the needs and the 
extent of our immense territory. 
can a peasant make of a reaper if he has 
only a few acresto till? It would have been 
stupid for any one to try to invent for him a 
machine such as those used by American 
farmers. Under such circumstances the 
absence of inventions is no proof of ineffi- 
ciency in the systems of public instruction. 

It is simply impossible for our schools to 
fit pupils for all the avocations of after-life. 
In the few years devoted to school-life no 
one can serve an apprenticeship for all kinds 
of business. ‘‘ Practical knowledge, having 
only usefulness in view, must spread itself 
over a large field ; it thus becomes superfi- 
cial. But no knowledge is less practical 
than that which does not exhaust its sub- 
jects.’”” No science has led to greater 
achievements than mathematics, and yet 
mathematics is the most theoretical-of all 
sciences. 

The tendency of modern writers on arith- 
metic is to introduce into our text-books all 
sorts of questions taken from business trans- 
actions. This tendency is right only in so 
far as it does not interfere with the ends of 
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mental discipline. Far better is it to spend 
time upon the principles of mathematics 
than upon the endless details of practical 
life, because the pupil, who has mastered the 
former, will have no difficulty in mastering 
the latter, should occasion ever require it, 
Mental discipline always has been and always 
will be of far greater value than extensive 
knowledge. If the teachers of our public 
schools could be brought to recognize this 
truth, it would save them from a multitude 
of errors in their methods of instruction. 
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SCHOOL TACTICS: 


J. BALDWIN. 
President Kirksville, Missouri, Normal School. 


ROPER school tactics save time, impart vigor, 
improve the appearance and spirit of the school, 
and train to the habit of exact and prompt obedience. 
Order results from system. A want of system in the 
movements of the school is a prolific source of con- 
fusion. The teacher, not less than the general, needs 
to be master of a well-adapted system of tactics. 
School tactics should not be arbitrary. Principles 
must determine the movements and the signals. Even 
children ought to be able to perceive the fitness of the 
tactics. ‘ 





‘ 
I. PRINCIPLES, 


1. School tactics should be uniform. So far as ap- 
plicable, the system of tactics should be the same in 
all schools: The tactics of the army are the same 
throughout the nation. The combinations and 
changes of teachers and pupils continually gojng on, 
demand the same uniformity for the schools. Variety 
in instruction, but uniformity in movement, is a de- 
sideratum in school management. ‘ 

2. Each movement should be necessitated by the 
school work. All movements for show will be dis- 
carded. The necessity for each movement should be 
apparent. All changes will be effected in the shortest 
time consistent with perfect order. 

3. The signals should be few and significant. The 
correctness of this principle will hardly be questioned; 
but, in practice, its violation is almost universal. 
Some schools use more than one hundred arbitrary 
signals daily. The waste of time and energy is im- 
mense, 

(1) Few. The signals are for children. Many 
signals confuse, and to master them wastes much of 
the energy of teacher and pupils. ~ 

(2) Significant. Pupils are continually entering 
the school. Significant signals need no explanation. 
Arbitrary signals, such as counting, or tapping the 
bell, must be explained many times. From force of 
habit many teachers will continue to use the bell, but 
the general use of significant signals is only a ques- 
tion of time. Tie teacher who once tries them will 
always use them. In the following system the arbi- 
trary signals, in common use, are omitted. 

4. A signal should be used for but one movement. 
When a signal is always used for this movement, 
the pupil learns to respond almost mechanically. 
Confusion is avoided, and the utmost simplicity is 
reached. Without thought, this almost self-evident 
principle is constantly violated. 
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5. The signals should be given with the falling in- 
flection, and in a low, firm tone. The elocution of 
the teacher is an important factor in the government 
of the school. The thin, faltering tone and rising 
inflections cause even thechildren to smile. 

6. Ail movements, should be executed quietly, 
quickly, and with military precision. The noisy, 
sluggish, slovenly movements of some schools are 
distressing. The results are a lack of interest, dispr- 
der, and bad habits. Precision gives interest.. The 
old veteran never wearies of going through the man- 
ual of arms. Good penmen and musicians never lose 
interest in their arts. Strictly observe this principle, 
and your pupils will be delighted, wi:l acquire the 
habit of prompt and cheerful obedience, and the ap- 
pearance and spirit of your school will be vastly im- 
proved. 

7. Movements should follow signals.. This prin- 
ciple requires the observation of the following points : 

(1) No movement is permitted except in obedi- 
ence to a signal. Otherwise confusion reigns. 

(2) The movement ordered must be executed be- 
fore the hext signal is given. Allow sufficient time 
for prompt execution. 

II. GENERAL TACTICS. 

We will consider school tactics under two heads— 
gencral and class tactics. General tactics include 
the movements of the entire school ; also such tactics 
as are common to the school and the class. 

1. Ring bell. 
I. Calling School. { 2. Give time to assemble. 
3. Attention (command. ) 

1. Ring bell. In small schools the teacher ordin- 
arily rings the bell. If a pupil can be trained to do 
this it is better for, then, the teacher can devote his 
time and energies to other work. But it must be con- 
sidered an honor, and one pupil should not be con- 
tinued in the position too long. No one must touch 
the bell except the pupil designated. 

2. Give time to assemble. . From two to five min- 
utes are necessary. Small schools can assemble in 
from two to three minutes. In large graded schools 
the pupils form in columns and march to their re- 
spective rooms. In all schools the pupils must pass 
orderly to places. 

3. Attention. The clock indicates that the time is 
up. The programme clock strikes. At the word 
Attention, there is absolute stillness. The teacher 
gives the necessary directions, and all enter upon the 
work of the hour. 

4. Remarks. (1) The same order is observed, 
morning, noon, and after each rest. (2) Those not 
in*seats when the word Attention is spoken, are tardy. 
(3) No boisterous conduct must be permitted while 
assembling. e (4) Instead of uttering the word Atten- 
tion, the teacher may strike a call bell, but the word 
is vastly better. 

. f (1) To answer. 
II, 1. Hands (2) To criticise. 
Hand | (3) To ask question, 
Tactics. (4) To concur or oppose. 
2. Down f (1) When recognized. 
(2) When one is called. 

1. Hands. No one speaks without permission. 
This regulation is imperative and absolute. In all 
cases the desire to speak is indicated by raising the 
right hand. 

(1) The*pupil raises his hand whenever prepared 
to answer the question or «lo the work required. All 
should be made to realize that it is wrong and dan- 
gerous to raise the hand unless prepared. 
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(2) Each pupil is held responsible for each answer. 
All that object to the answer given, raise their hands. 
Any one wishing to offer a criticism raises the hand. 
A failure to raise the hand indicates approval. 

3. The pupil wishes to ask a question in class or 
seat. The desire is indicated by raising the hand. 
Whenever possible, the question should be both 
asked and answered silently. One finger means a 
request to leavethe room ; two fingers permission to 
get a book, etc. The teacher may answer by an in- 
clination or shake of the head. 

2. Down. (1) Whenever the teacher recognizes 
the pupil, the hand is dropped. (2) When any one 
is called to answer, all hands are dropped. 

3. Remarks. (1) The hand should be held about 
as high as the head and held still. (2) Snapping 
fingers must never be tolerated. (3) Pupils not 
raising hands should frequently be called. (4) The 
teacher should be wide awake so as to see all hands 
as soon as raised. (5) Pupils must not raise hands 
except for good cause. 

1. School, Attention! 
| 2. (General Business.) 

3. Arrange Desks. 

4 

5 


III. Dismissing School " Ready. 
F . Rise. 
L 6. I, 2,3,4—I, 2; 3; 4—- 
(count. ) 


1. School, Attention. All sit erect and await 
orders. A slight tap of the bell may be substituted 
for this signal. 

2. General business. Here the teacher makes such 
remarks as may. be deemed necessary, and attends to 
any matters pertaining to discipline, etc. Be exceed- 
ingly brief. . 

3. Arrange desks. Quietly, books to be left are 
placed in desks, and others are arranged for carry- 
ing. Division leaders distribute hats, wraps, etc. If 
the building is properly arranged this is unnecessary, 
as each one can ‘get his things as he passes out. 

4. Ready. All prepare to rise. The teacher pauses 
amoment. All is readiness and stillness. 

5. Rise. Simultaneously all rise, and each turns in 
the direction he is to move. A signal for turning is 
unnecessary. 

6. March. It is best to count, 1, 2, 3, 4—I1, 2, 3, 
4, and at the second (1) have all step off with the left 
foot, and keep time to counting. After the first week, 
the school will be able to march to music. Let the di- 
visions follow each other, so as to have all move at 
once. 

7. Remarks. (1) Observe the same order in dis- — 
missing at all recesses, at noon, and in the evening. 
(2) Order in dismissing adds much to the character 
of the school. (3) By observing some system, many” 
colleges might avoid those fearful rushes and daily 
mobs. 

III, CLASS TACTICS, 
I. Ready. 
2. Rise. 
3. Pass. . 

1. Ready. Before giving this signal, the teacher 
may name the class. This will not be necessary after 
all become familiar with the programme. Each mem- 
ber of the class instantly takes a position ready to 
rise. 

2. Rise. All rise at the same instant, and each 
turns in the direction he is expected to move. It is 
understood that each pupil steps into the aisle on 
rising. 

3. Pass. Quietly and quickly all pass to recitation 


I. Calling classes. 
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seats, or to places at the board. Below the high- 
school classes will generally pass directly to the 
board. The teacher will plan so as to avoid all con- 
fusion. At the board, each stands facing the teacher 
and awaits orders. 

4. Remarks. (1) In the same way move the class 
from recitation seat to board, omitting first signal. 
(2) Some teachers move their classes by calling the 
pupils one by one, thus wasting precious time and 
showing a great lack of management. 

1. (Position.) 
2. (Straight lines.) 
3. (Stand erect.) 

1. Position. Place the tallest in the middle of the 
class, and the others each way according to height. 
The reverse order is equally good. You secure sym- 
metry and each pupil always knows his place. Since 
“turning down ” has been abandoned, this arrange- 
ment is being generally adopted. 

2. Straight lines. By this is understood that 
pupils shall stand in lines parallel with the boards. 
It requires tact to train pupils to keep this position. 
Avoid the mistake of constantly telling. Manage. 

3. Stand erect. No lounging must be permitted. 
Appearance as well as health require the erect posi- 
tion. Have your pupils always stand and sit erect, 
and it will soon become to them a habit of great 
value. 


II. Class Symmetry. 


1. Board. 
2. Erase. 

} 3. Attention. 
4. Write, etc. 

1. Board. All turn to the /f7, to be in position to 
erase or-write. Train allto turn quietly, quickly and 
gracefully. 

2. Erase. This signal may include the first. When 
facing the teacher, it means to turn to the board and 
erase. The eraser is pressed on the board and drawn 
down, thus avoiding dust. There should be an eraser 
for each pupil in the class, and a trough beneath the 
board for crayon and eraser. At the signal, Board 
and erase, pupils pass from recitation seats to board, 
and erase, 

3. Attention. 
one must wait even to finish a figure. 
teacher and await orders. 

4. .Write, solve, etc. Before beginning the work, 
the class will usually be divided into sections of two 
or more each, and work assigned accordingly. The 
signal given will depend upon the work to be done. 

5. Remarks. (1) The skillful teacher uses the 
board almost constantly. (2) Lack of system in 
board tactics is avery common fault. Confusion, 
dilatory movements and waste of time are the results. 

*(3) A green boy in charge of a regiment, and a stupid 
teacher in charge of a class, are ridiculous and piti- 
able objects. 


III. Board Tactics. 


All instantly turn to the righ¢. No 
All face the 


[% Class. 
IV. Concert } 2. Division, etc. 


Tactics. 3. Boys, girls, ladies and gentlemen. 
4. Ones to twos; twos to ones. 
1. Class. * Allanswer. In géneral exercises of the 


entire school substitute schoo/ for class. 

2. Division one, etc. The school and the classes 
are separated into several divisions, The division 
called responds, sectioz, is the signal when a par- 
ticular section is called. 

3. Boys, girls. Sometimes it has a good effect to 
call on the boys and girls to answerinturns. Ladies, 
gentlemen, are signals used for advanced classes. 

4. Ones to twos ; twos to ones. It is an excellent 
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device to divide a class into sections of two each. 
At the signal, oes fo ¢wos, the ones recite to the 
twos, as directed by the teacher, Much individual 
work is thus secured, 

5. Remarks. (1) No one must answer unless 
called individually, or designated by one of the con- 
cert signals. (2) The running fire kept up between 
a random teacher and his class is absurd enough. (3) 
Avoid much concert work. Use it for spice and 
drill, but do not rely upon it. (4) Let concert 
answers be given in a low, distinct tone. Nip all 
tendencies to sing-song. 

I. Ready. 
2. Rise. 
3. Pass, or seats, 

1. Ready. The board will be cleared before this 
command is given. As this signal is never given ex- 
cept when the pupils are about to move, no misun- 
derstanding can occur. If at board, the pupils 
deposit crayons and erasers and turn in the direction 
to move; if at seats they prepare to rise. 

2. Rise. The pupils rise and turn. If the class is 
at the board this order is omitted. e 

3. Pass, or seats. In dismissing a class, pass is 
always used; in sending the class from boards to re- 
citation seats, seats is the signal. The_order of pass- 
ing will beso arranged as to consume the least time 
and produce no confusion. Some teachers have the 
pupils stand after passing to desks. At the signal, 
seats, all take seats at once. 

To young teachers. By a few hours patient study 
and a few weeks careful practice, you may master 
this system of tactics. Soon you can work vigorously 
and easily, and you will find that you have almost 
doubled your efficiency as a teacher. 


V. Dismissing Classes. 


> 
>. 





PREACHING WITH A SHOVEL. 


EMILY H. MILLER. 





T was a dreary winter evening, and Laura was 
snuggled up in a corner of the sofa with her book 
in her lap, just in the middle of a most delightful 
story. The boys were playing in the corner, and 
now and then she caught a scrap of their talk. Rob 
was putting his locomotive together, and Fred was 
arranging an orphan asylum with his alphabet blocks. 
Twenty-seven orphans were ranged about the carpet: 
some of them in bed, some eating soup out of Laura’s 
china dishes, one desperate fellow in solitary confine- 
ment behind the door, and a long row learningeto 
read from bits of newspaper. 

So, presently the orphan asylum was turned into a 
gymnasium, where twenty-seven little atrobats stood 
on their heads, walked on their hands, turned som- 
ersaults, and performed all manner of wonderful 
feats. Then they were all convicts in State Prison, 
and Rob came and preached them a sermon. This 
was the sermon: 

«« My brothren ”’— 

“ People in jail aren’t drothren,” said Laura, look- 
ing up from her book. 

“ Oh, yes, they are,” said Rob; “ brothren is just 
a kind of preach word, and means everybody but 
the minister. My brothren, folks ought to be good 
and not steal things, and quarrel and get angry. 
When you begin to be bad, you can’t tell how bad 
you may get to be. The minister knows of a boy 
that begun by wouldn’t let his brother take his 
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skates when he didn’t need ’em at all himself, and 
he grew up so’t he set a house afire.” 

“Ts that ¢rue, Robby?” asked Fred with very big 

eyes. 
spe Course not; that’s a ’lustration. Sermons are 
true, and ’lustrations are just to make you understand 
’em. Now, my brothr¢n, you mustn’t steal, or do 
any more bad things, ’cause you can’t do it anyway, 
and if you try to get out they’ll shoot you.” 

The convicts now marched back to their cells 
under the sofa. Rob lay upon the carpet with his 
arms under his head, and said, very slowly, ‘“* When 
J am a man, I shall be a minister.” 

“T thought you were going to be an engineer,” 
said Laura. 

“ Well, p’raps I shall. Cars don’t run on Sunday, 
and I could think up my sermons all the week and 
then go and preach ’em.” 

“Oh, you can’t make sermons just thinking them 
up on an engine,” said Laura positively, “you have 
to do them in a study with books and writing.” 

“T could,” persisted Bob; “I shall say my ser- 
mons like Mr. Challis, and I know lots of texts.’ 

Laura looked at papa, who was smiling at them 
over the top of his paper, and asked doubtfully, 
“Could he, papa?” 

‘IT suppose he could,” said papa. 

“ But I thought ministers had to be just ministers, 
and not part something else.” 

“TI know of a boy,” said papa, ““who preaches 
first-rate sermons, and he does a great many other 

@®hings—goes to school, brings in wood, takes care of 
a horse.” 

“Me, papa ?” asked Rob. 

Papa laughed and shook his head. 

“He preaches them to the people on the street ; 
he preached one to me to-night.” 

“Oh!” said Laura, and Rob sat straight up and 
looked at papa. 

“He preaches them with a shovel.” 

Rob laughed heartily at this, and Laura looked 
more puzzled than ever. Fred came and leaned his 
arms on his papa’s knee. 

“How, papa,” he asked, “how could anybody 
preach with a shovel ?” 

“Tl tell you,” said papa. ‘All through this 
month of snowy weather there has been one hundred 
feet on Beach street of clear, clean sidewalk. No mat- 
ter how early I go down town, it is always the same 
—clean to the very edge of the walk. People pick 
their way through the slush, or wade through the 
drifts, or follow the narrow crooked path the rest of 
the way; but when they come to this place, they. 
stamp their feet, and stand up straight and draw a 
long breath. The boy that keeps that sidewalk clean 
preaches with his shovel. It is a sermon on doing 
your work well, and not shirking; a sermon on doing 
things promptly without delaying; a sermon on stick- 
ing to things day after day without wearying; a ser- 
mon on doing your own part without waiting for other 
people to do theirs.” 

“ Maybe a man does it,” said Rob. 

“No, it is a boy; I[haveseen him at it. I saw him 
one day when it was snowing very fast, and I said, 
‘Why do you clean your walk now ? it will soon be as 
bad as ever.’ ‘Yes sir,’ said he, ‘but this snow will 
be out of the way. I can brush it off now easily, but 
when it is trampled down it makes hard work.’ I 
call that a first-rate sermon, and every one who does 
his work in his very best way, preaches a sermon to 
all around him.” 
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The bell rang and somebody called papa. away, 
but Rob kept thinking of the little crooked, uneven 
path he had made to the barn and well, and what a 
stingy little pile of kindlings he had split for the 
kitchen, and he made up his mind-he would try and 
preach a sermon with the shovel the next day. 

Laura saw that her mother had laid aside her own 
book to show some pictures to little Nell. 

‘“‘That’s what mamma is always doing,” she 
thought, ‘‘ preaching sermons about loving other peo- 
ple better than yourself; I guess I’ll preach one 
about, ‘ Do unto others,’ ”’? and Laura left her story 
and amused her little sister-until her blue eyes were 
too sleepy even for smiles. 

The next day Rob widened his path and shoveled 
it clear down to the firm ground, and then he called 
Fred to admire it. 

“It’s nice,” said Fred, ‘I guess it’s as nice as that 
sermon boy could make. 

“‘’Spos’n we go and shovel a path for Mrs. Ram- 
ney.” : 

‘“*«Come on,” said Rob; “that'll be a sermon 
about—about—I wonder about what ?” 

“Being kind,” said Fred; “but I don’t know 
what the text for it is, unless it’s ‘ Love one another.’ ”’ 

‘“‘ That’s a pretty gcod text,” said Rob; “that fits 
to most anything good.” 

Phrenological Fournal, 
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E have studied *with much care the 

proceedings of many of our schools 
and colleges, and think we have fathomed the 
principle that underlies their management. 
The aim of these excellent institutions un- 
questionably is to diminish population and 
kill off or irreparably injure the youth of the 
day. An unprejudiced examination of their 
methods, and the untiring energy with which 
these methods are pursued, will, we are cer- 
tain, convince any candid mind that this is 
the special work of many of our seats of 
learning. The work has been carried on 
with unremitting zeal, and the reason that 
the results have not been more successful is 
that such great evils as young people cannot 
be entirely removed at once. Even the 
prompt and energetic measures of Pharaoh 
and Herod in murdering all the children 
under two years of age only afforded society 
a temporary relief. Being fully persuaded 
that young people have no business here, 
much less any right to determine what shall 
become of them, we would modestly suggest 
a system which will, we trust, prove expedi- 
tious, economical, and easy of execution ; 
and, being based upon nearly the same prin- 
ciples as those in use in many schools and 
colleges, cannot fail to be successful. Our 
method is beautiful in its sinfplicity. It is, 
briefly, feed the children to death. 
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It may be said that this is a poor econ- 
omy, and that, moreover, the plan has been 
tried and proved a failure. That strawberry 
festivals have.been given under the most 
favorable circumstances, and the population 
was not diminished by one-tenth, is not to 
be questioned. Yet it is manifestly unjust 
to expect to accomplish in a day, or even 
two or three days, what is now the work of 
years. You cannot hope to demolish a 
naturally strong constitution by one festival, 
no matter how well managed. We main- 
tain that the experiment has not been car- 
ried far enough. As to the expense, it is 
true that even the most moderate-priced 
food, such as milk for babes, is not as cheap 
as much of the instruction given to our chil- 
dren in the schools ; but, on the other hand, 
if the same quantity of food were given to 
their bodies which is now bestowed upon 
their minds, in the same space of time, the 
result would be much more speedy. One 
simple illustration will prove the truth of 
this statement. A young girl writes home 
from school that she had been ill for two 
weeks, but that by studying night and day 
she had been able to catch up with her class. 
Three days after the school had closed the 
young lady died of brain fever. Now, it is 
clear to the most superficial observer that if 
the girl had been constantly fed, day and 
night, she could hardly have. lived two 
weeks. This seems to us to prove conclu- 
sively the superiority of our plan to those 
now in use. 

We are convinced that if book-cramming 
were abandoned for food-cramming, short- 
ness of life among the young could be se- 
cured with more certainty. If the book- 
cramming system be, as it undoubtedly is, 
so widely popular, why should not food- 
cramming become even more so? The ar- 
guments for both are almost identical. First, 
it is necessary to eat. Children should be 
taught to eat. Having been taught, they 
should be made t6 eat, as some children 
would rather play or read than eat, and 

‘some refuse food from pure disinclination 
for it. The natural appetite of the child 
must not be consulted, as this would inter- 
fere with the marketing system whereby the 
mutton of to-day succeeds the beef of yes- 
terday. The natural capacity of the -chil- 
dren cannot be taken into account, as it 
wolld entail endless labor in adjusting the 
right proportion of food to their different 
stomachs ; besides this, they might take ad- 
vantage and éat more on some days than 
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digestion, as there are children who love 
eating for its own sake; it would be unfair 
to shrink their appetites, and one rule must 
answer forall. In one or two schools where 
the food-cramming system has been followed 
the children have received credit marks for 
the amount they have consumed. It is'im- 
possible to enter on the merits of this rule 
at present, though we may remark in pass- 
ing that it seems to us to engender a spirit 
of rivalry and deceit. Children in these 
schools have been known to throw away the 
food given them, and thus received marks 
for what they had never even attempted to 
digest. We do not claim infallibility for 
the food-cramming system. Children have 
been known to graduate from its schools 
and live to a green old age, though their 
stomachs had been overloaded -for years, 
Yet the advantages théy had received were 
not entirely wasted, as they had invariably 
a ruined digestion. If food-cramming were 
thoroughly tried, we feel certain that, though 
the decrease of population might not be at 

once apparent, yet future generations would 

be able to dispense with institutions both i 
learning and eating, as, in consequence o 

the impaired digestions and overworked 

stomachs of their ancestors, they will be 

idiotic or incapable of taking any nourish- 

ment whatever. We are confident that the 

system needs only to be presented to an en- 

lightened public to meet with hearty sym- 

pathy and cordial support.— Boston Globe. 


A QUIZ PROBLEM. 





TEACHERS frequently ask for a solution of the fol- 
lowing: Atty = 7 
+P = i5 
The shortest known solution is given underneath 
for their benefit. 
a+ y= 7 
eT f-- yee 
I~—2=34 372 
diesel 
> = 2— x. (I 
sa. * (1) 
x + 472 =s 3£ 
x+y —g=2 
y= —9=2—x (2) 
Equating (1) and (2) we have 
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I I 
2(2@+z) ° 2(2+ x) 
hence #==Z 
x2 
Again from x2 + y =7 we have 
=7—2 
Y=49— 14% +24 
and substituting the value of y into r+ 72 = 11 
we get x + 49 — 1422 + 24 = 11 or 
xt—1422+-%x-+438=0. By factoring 
we have («— 2) (x2 + 2*2 — 10 x— 19) =0. 
By Horner’s method we get from the largest factor 
the three other values of x, which are 
3.131312518-+ 
—1.848126527-+ 
—3.283185991 + 
2 


Two of these values are negative, and their sum is 
equal to 2, the coefficient of the second power of x, 
as the result must be if the work is correct. 

Proceeding in like manner, we get from 

w+ 39% — 13 y— 38=0 the values of y 
3-5844283403 + 
—2.805 1180869 +- 
—3-7793102533 + 


3. 





Milton, Pa. ELIAS SCHNEIDER. 


———— 


MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 


SEPARATELY OR COMBINED. 


HIS is a subject which for several years has been 
demanding, and is now receiving especial atten- 
tion. We have seen the ebb and the flow of the tide 
of public opinion in reference to mental arithmetic. 
Eighteen years ago, when Prof. Brooks gave us his 
Normal Written, declaring that a new era had dawned 
upon the world of science, that the “ royal road” to 
mathematics had been so graded and strewn with the 
flowers of reason and philosophy that it had become 
full of interest and profit to the youthful learner ; and 
that one of the most influential agents in this 
work had been the system of mental arithmetic—then 
the tide commenced advancing, and continued for 
years, until it was in almost every section of the 
country introduced as a separate branch of study, and 
until many of our teachers made a special hobby of it. 
But soon the reaction came. ‘ Too much time de- 
voted to arithmetic!” was the cry, followed in many 
places by the discontinuation of it as a branch of 
study entirely, and now there are localities in which 
one might as well attempt to introduce a mental alge- 
bra or a mental geometry as a mental arithmetic. 

It seems that owing to that spirit of go-ahead-ative- 
ness peculiar to the American people, we are apt to 
run to extremes in whatever we undertake, and this 
is certainly true in reference to mental arithmetic. 
That too much attention has been given to the sub- 
ject by many of our teachers, I think is a statement 
that admits of no doubt; that it should be discarded 
entirely, I seriously question. ? 

The important question is, Shall it be taught in con- 
nection with written arithmetic or separately? We 
will notice the first steps in the study of arithmetic. A 
child obtains some idea of numbers at a very early 
age, and the first lessons in arithmetic that he receives, 
whether intended as such or not, consist of exercises 
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in counting—first with objects, atferwards without 
objects. This, then, is oral or mental arithmetic. 
Next the child is taught the use of the symbols or 
figures used to represent these numbers which it has 
been taught to count, and thus written arithmetic is 
introduced. 

In teaching the multiplication table one line is 
taken at a lesson; the pupils commit it, and are ques- 
tioned in various ways in order to impress it upon 
their minds and enable them to become familiar with 
it; and simple problems involving the numbers in the 
line constituting the Iesson are given, in connection 
with each line, for oral solution, and these then are 
followed by problems for solution on slates and on 
the blackboard. 

Now, while some teachers may teach the funda- 
mental rules of arithmetic without thus combining 
the mental and written methods, it is certainly true 
that they can be taught most readily and mastered 
most thoroughly by combining the two methods. 
Authors of primary arithmetics recognizing these 
facts generally have the subject so arranged as to be 
presented best in the manner already indicated. Now, 
if arithmetic can be best taught to primary pupils by 
combining the two subjects, what reasons can be as- 
signed for teaching it differently to older pupils. 

It is maintained that if we teach mental arithmetic 
at all we must teach it separately—that we cannot 
teach it and written arithmetic at the same time. 
While this is not disputed, it is equally true that in all 
the operations of written arithmetic, mental is com- 
bined with the written, The two subjects are in- 
separably connected. Then, why teach them from 
different books ? or why have the same class at one 
subject in mental arithmetic and at another subject in 
written arithmetic? We might as well teach geogra- 
phy by giving a lesson in map questions on the 
United States in combination with the descriptive 
geography of China. 

Mental thought always precedes written thought, 
and mental arithmetic should precede written arith- 
metic. If problems are solved mentally the entire 
attention of the pupil must be given to them, the 
powers of conception and memory are brought more 
fully into exercise, reasoning is better cultivated, and 
the teacher is enabled to accomplish more discip- 
linary work in the same time with individual pupils 
than in written arithmetic; and the pupil being 
thrown upon his own resources in solving mental 
problems, is prepared for the solution of similar 
problems involving larger numbers and a greater 
number of conditions by the written method. 

Hence we say instruction should be given in men- 
tal‘and written arithmetic at the same time. What- 
ever the subject may be, let solutions, explanations 
and illustrations be given first by the teacher, and 
these followed by problems for solution : first, simple 
ones to be solved mentally, then more difficult ones 
to be solved with slate and pencil. 

In primary classes when pupils shall have been ° 
taught to count, and have learned the value of 
figures, the first line of the addition table should be 
taught, then simple problems involving the numbers 
in-this line should be given for oral solutions, fol- 
lowed by similar ones involving larger numbers to be 
solved on slates or at the blackboard, and these suc- 
ceeded by the addition of larger abstract numbers. 
The same course should be pursued in teaching sub- 
traction, multiplication and division;—the ex//ana- 
tion of the problems solved by the written method to 
be similar to the oral solution. 
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I am convinced from personal experience that the 
lesson in written should be composed of similar pro- 
blems to thése for mental solution. If the subject in 
written is reduction of fractions, then let the lesson 
in mental consist of the same kind of problems. If 
the written lesson is Troy weight, let the mental be 
the same; the problems as a matter of course being 
more simple and not involving such large numbers. 
No difference whet her you have all the problems in 
mental solved or not. Select those that are best cal- 
culated to prepare the pupils for a correct under- 
standing of the subject, and that will correspond 
with those in the written lesson. ‘Then, after the 
pupils shall have completed arithmetic as far as the 
applications of percentage inclusive, if they desire to 
complete a thorough course in arithmetic, as in our 
high schools, let them take up the more difficult and 
uncommon problems in the mental in connection 
with algebra, after.they shall have gained some 
knowledge of that subject. In this manner both 
arithmetic and algebra can be taught to much better 
advantage, and a more thorough knowledge of each 
can be acquired in less time than by the method 
heretofore pursued. 

We have too many text-books in a series. in arith- 
metic, as well as in reading and geography. Pub- 
lishers and authors are becoming cognizant of this, 
and now we have several series of geographies com- 
plete in two books, and a course in arithmetic also com- 
plete in two books. This is what the people demand, 
our schools need, the times require, and the intelli- 
gent opinion of our educators will compel our book- 
makers to give us. 

We want a course in arithmetic combining the 
mental and written problems, as suggested, in two 
books—as one of our authors has attempted to give 
us, although he has failed to fully develop the plan— 
then for the benefit of advanced pupils, Jet such 
problems as the age, time, cup and cover prob- 
lems, etc., be placed at the close of the book in 
connection with the usual variety of miscellaneous 
problems, and we shall have a complete arithmetic. 





TWO TEACHERS. 





ET us enter the room where one gathers 

_, about him more than fifty of all ages. 
He is certainly a plain-looking man; hair 
sandy, inclined to red; a freckled face, 
clothes of no fashionable cut; a stoop in 
his shoulders ; his manners not engaging,— 
and yet he has evoked not only order but 
enthusiasm. We sit down and watch the 
scene. A class is called upon to spell. 
_ There is no noise or fuss made. One takes 
the floor as ‘‘head’”’ and calls out the suc- 
cessive members, until all are in place. The 
words are pronounced :—whether, laurel, 
embryo, descent, voyage, dahlia, phlox, 
guitar, are among those we hear. Here we 
see boys of ten years spell valiantly with 
others twice their size and age. They try 
once, and if they fail the victor ‘‘ goes up.’’ 
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and girls; one seems to know how to stimu- 
late activity and when it is aroused how to 
use it. A class in reading comes on, and 
there is good reading in the first, second and 
third classes. They read naturally. We 
watch to see if the master will read, himself, 
for the benefit.of the class. Yes, he takes 
the verse the pupils seem little to understand, 
It is in the matchless ‘* Ode to a Skylark,’’ 
by Shelley. 
«¢ Sound of vernal showers 

On the twinkling. grass 

Rain-awakened flowers 

All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh thy music doth surpass,” 


‘¢ Now, scholars, we cannot read it until 
we know well the meaning, so we will look 
at some of the words. There is vernal, 
This means pertaining to spring. The 
showers of spring are peculiarly pleasing, for 
every living thing seems to enjoy them; the 
twinkling grass is plain to be seen if you 
look. The rain weighs down the leaf and 
finally becoming too heavy it rolls off and 
the blade rises to be weighed down again; 
this is going on with thousands of leaves, so 
that swinkding beautifully describes the effect; 
it is very delightful to see. Then the razn- 
awakened flowers—these are the flowers that 
were tired and faint, but bathed in the sweet 
shower .are renewed in life and beauty; 
nothing can be more beautiful than a rose 
on which the gentle showers have fallen. 
These three figures ; sweet sounds, glittering 
grasses, rain- bedewed flowers—are the things 
with which he compares the song of the lark 
—all these, he says, the music of the lark 
surpasses.’” A few questions follow. It is 
plain that all understand it. Even the 
younger pupils are repeating the words. In 
fact, the teacher, we see, knows this by 
heart, and it would not be singular if the 
pupils knew it too, They evidently admire 
this poetry. The teacher reads the verse, 
and reads it with feeling. He understands 
the verse and interprets it. That is reading. 
The whole class practice it over, and then 
several singly. Next they recite the whole 
poem up to this point together, mainly with- 
out looking on the book. Next, the teacher 
calls upon some one who can recite a verse 
to rise and say it. Each has a verse and 
each recites. The whole was evidently a 
common and natural proceeding. 

Our teacher next drilled the whole school 
from a chart, on the sounds of the vowels, 
then upon the consonants. The second 


But what we most admire is the calmness of | reading class was very much like the first. 


the master and the earnestness of the boys ! The third was composed of younger pupils, 
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and there was here a close questioning to 
see if the meaning of the words was under- 
derstood as well as that of the sentences. 
While we could not penetrate to the source 
of this teacher’s power, it was pretty plain 
that he both loved and understood his work. 

The other teacher we visited was of a dif- 
ferent stamp. He had a better school-room 
and better desks, and better-looking ma- 
terial, and yet there was something wanting. 
The pupils recited their lessons in a me- 
chanical way that showed ‘* their hearts were 
far away.’’ ‘The teacher heard a spelling 
lesson and the spelling was fairly done; the 
reading classes read in poetry and prose, 
but there was no fire in the eye or feeling in 
the voice. The whole proceeding was desti- 
tute of the true elements of success. 

We found ourselves studying up the case. 
We said to ourselves: ‘‘ This man would 
not stay a day if it were not for the pay; he 
has no love for childhood ; boys and girls 
have no charm for him ; nearly all, doubt- 
less, are nuisances. Their possibilities never 
strike him at all. He would never ‘select 
a child and put him in the midst’ as some- 
thing to model by. And again we felt the 
responsibility had never weighed down on 
this teacher’s mind. All the task he had 
undertaken was the filling in of certain 
pages of geography, grammar, etc. Yet he 
was not a bad man, he was well dressed, 
quite the man of fashion. We fell to asking 
ourselves, Does he read in the Bible? Does 
he copy from our Saviour? Does he pray for 
these young immortals? Does he rouse them 
to a.sense of their capabilities? Does he 
strive to put their feet on the Rock? Does 
he build up character? Are his pupils fond 
of the truth? Will they go to the stake for 
their opinions? And we doubted the man’s 
real permanent success. 

This was years since. The boys of each 
have grown to manhood. The first one is 
still teaching ; one of his pupils I saw the 
other day; he spoke reverently of his mas- 
ter. “All Lam, I owe tohim. Iam not 
much, but I am an honest man, and such I 
shail remain.’’ These and many such words 
lead me to think that the master lives in his 
The second is a real estate specu- 
lator, and, they say, has made money. I 
have seen one of his pupils too. He is 
worldly-wise and never refers to his boy- 
hood days except when he sees his old 
teacher gathering more and more goods 
about him. Then, he says: ‘‘ Egad, old 
Bowman never should have taught school ; 
he loves money too well. He only stayed at 
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it until he had laid by $1,000. We all 
knew he would quit as soon as he had made 
some money. He was no man fora teacher.’’ 
And I pondered upon the sentence, ‘‘ He 
was no man fora teacher.’’ Are there not 
a good many who are in the school-room 
temporarily and have no solemn settled pur- 
pose to do good there—to impart the noblest 
part of themselves? To which of these 

groups do you belong? 
NV. Y. School Journal. 
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W. T. SEAL. 


T may seem strange that we should raise the ques- 
tion whether the intellect receives any attention in 
some of our schools. But we do raise it. All will 
admit that we have much in common with the brutes 
that he possesses something by which he seems to 
form judgments and reach conclusions. But we ques- 
tion his ability to reason, and that there is one element 
of thought in any of his actions. Like ourselves, he 
has a sensorium in which contefits in sensation are 
given. That he clearly distinguishes these contents, 
thereby obtaining perceptions, and that he connects 
these perceptions one with another forming judgments, 
we cannot believe. A sensation is given which 
arouses a congeniality toward acertain end. The 
animal acts, not from any clear conception of what is 
demanded either by prudence or sight, but because 
his instinct so prompts him. 

The child frequently acts in much the same way. 
There is a little more consciousness, perhaps, of what 
it is doing, yet but a little more thought as to why it 
so acts. We frequently read of educated animals, and 
we may very properly ask what it is that is educated, 
led out. Is it anintelligence? Does any one sup- 
pose that the learned pig puts any thought into any 
one of his wonderful feats? Just here the wonder 
lies. Were there any thought in his acts, they would 
not be half so wonderful. Many who have watched 
his learned swineship, and his manipulator, have, no 
doubt, been convinced that his marvelous feats have 
been called forth by an appeal to sense, and to noth- 
ing that might be called an intelligence., He who 
supposes that the words used by the trainer in manip- 
ulating his swineship, have an essential part in the 
performance, has failed, we think, to discover the 
secret of his success. They are used simply to deceive 
the wonder-struck looker-on. Something else on the 
exhibitor’s part, calls forth the instincts of the pig, 
and these acts appeal to sense only, as there is noth- 
ing higher to which to appeal. All animals are cap- 
able of more or less of just such training. The edu- 
cated flea is a no less wonderful creature. The 
magician’s canaries are no less entertaining. 

If the mere animal can be so trained, there is, of 
course, the possibility that the child may receive a 
great deal of training that reaches no higher, and the 
sad thought is, that there is a vast deal of such an 
educating that leads, not to a growth of the spiritual, 
to a calling out of the higher nature, but to a develop- 
ment of the bestial and to stupidity. It is a well es- 
tablished law of physiology that the blood is sent in 
larger quantities to an organ or any part of it, as that 
part is more actively called into play, hence, we may 
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expect an undue development of the sensorium of the 
child, if it is the sense alone that is being cultivated. 

We all know how acute the sense is in animals, 
the more acute because not endowed with the 
spiritual. In some more acute than in others. So in 
children, more acute in some than in others, hence, 
we sometimes meet with those who promise-much 
but who disappoint sadly when they~arrive at 
maturity. Their brightness does not proceed from 
the intellect, but from the sense. Neither does their 
training tend to a development of the spiritual but to 
a stimulation of the sense, hence when manhood is 
reached they are not the men that were expected. 
Much duller children with no greater spiritual 
powers, perhaps with much less quickness of sense, 
but with a more careful training of the intellect, have 
outstripped them and became much wiser and more 
useful men. 

Ah! do we not incur a fearful responsibility when 
we attempt to train the mind of the child without un- 
derstanding its nature, and is not the reflection a sad 
one that we may have led downward instead of up- 
ward? For “the spirit of the beast goeth down- 
ward,” and it is that, and that only that is reached 
when the sense alone is led out. Whyso many 
mental and moral failures? Is it not largely due to 
the system of training pursued in many of our 
schools? Unless astraining secures the development 
and ascendency of the spiritual it is a failure. Does 
any one suppose that a simple cultivation of the 
memory or a mere cognizance of sounds is securing 
the development the child needs? We are aware of 
the fact that many have long since perceived this 
error, and we are also aware than in their endeavors 
to flee from it they have simply taken another road 
to reach the same goal. 

Some years since, the writer with several others, 
attending a course of lectures on teaching was told 
by the professor to teach nothing without requiring 
the philosophy. He went forth, zealous in the 
philosophy of his master, but soon found that his 
method of teaching was a failure with the little 
ones. They were simply committing to memory his 
explanations—if getting them at all—putting but little 
more, if any, thought into their work than if their 
teacher had given and required no explanation 
whatever. He came to the conclusion that either 
himself or his pupils were sadly lacking in the 
spiritual, but received great consolation some time 
afterwards, when, visiting the same professor’s class, 
he heard him announce, “ It is a mistake to expect 
children to understand philosophy.” Verily, the 
professor had grown wiser, 

The reader may well ask, What is to be done? We 
must not train the sense simply that leads downward, 
We must not require children to philosophize; that 
leads to the same result. 

* Poets are born,” we are told, “ not made.’’ We 
venture a new proverb, “ Philosophers grow, are not 
made.” Froebel saw this a half-century ago. Many 
see now as he did, but we fear that the great mass do 
not. The primary teacher, especially, is too apt to 
commence where he left off. He forgets that years 
were necessary for him to reach whatever facility of 
thought he may have possessed in his last school days. 
He remembers that he had to think in order to mas- 
ter his studies, and quite naturally concludes that his 
pupils must think, if they would master theirs. We 
grant that they must. But does he succeed in making 
them think? We fear not. 

We know a faithful mother of alittle boy. Scarcely 
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an evening passes, that he is not called to her knee 
for what he considers a good time. A story is read 
or told, both ask questions, and already that boy has 
grown into a philosopher. He wishes to know the 
reason for nearly every truth brought to his attention. 
He is not satisfied unless he does know. In his 
classes at school, he stands beyond those of his own 
age because he has received a training at home that 
has led-out the spiritual that has developed him into 
a thinker. Being a philosopher, he takes naturally 
and kindly to the phflosophy. Shall we venture 
another proverb, ‘ The philosopher first, philosophy 
afterward, 

Now, since all children have not so wise or faithful 
a mother, nor can be translated into Froebel’s child 
gardens, why may not,the teacher-imitate this mother? 
Why not a good deal more time, in our primary 
schools especially, devoted to rearing phifosophers ? 
It is * wisdom,” not knowledge, that “is better than 
rubies, and all things that thou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto fer.” But the longing for it 
and the power to get it are to be found only in the 
spiritual, and that longing and that power cannot be 
forced into existence. The true teacher will awaken 
the longing and the power by exercises that appeal to 
the intellect of the child, and will then go before to 
guide until he has acquired the power to direct his 
own spirit. 

We would advocate the introduction of a new ex- 
ercise into our primary schools, that exercise to be 
the teacher playing the part of the mother of whom 
we have spoken. Why should not the teacher be 
allowed to reach the hearts of the little ones with 
stories and story-books? Many of them get no such 
a treat home, but do receive a vast deal of training 
of the sense plane, a great deal that.calls into exist- 
ence all of the sensuous. We must not wonder that 
so many go forth jnto life with no source of enjoy- 
ment except in the sensual. Their whole course of 
training—the school not excepted—has conduced to 
such a character. 

Must this go on? Shall our children continue to 
be placed under the training of those who know but 
little of the nature of that which they are expected to 
mould? The State educates the child to secure 
protection. Do the methods of instruction pursued 
in many of our schools secure this? Granting that 
the methods may be good, have we not reposed too 
much confidence in instruction merely? Have we 
been educating, developing the powers of the child 
that he may go forth into active Jife with a mind used 
to thinking that shall enable him to meet with some 
prospect of success the difficulties that shall beset 
him. 

But a small percentage of those who enter our pri- 
mary and secondary schools, especially in our cities, 
ever get any higher ; hence if they receive no training 
of the spirit in them, they may never receive any. 
We have wondered that the State has not seen more 
clearly that she is not receiving the protection ‘that 
the expense which she incurs warrants, and the 
question may be very properly asked, whether she 
should not spend much of the money which her high 
schools now cost, in placing more ability in the pri- 
mary and secondary grades. We are aware that this 
is not the popular view—that the cry is for higher 
institutions of learning at the expense of the State. 
This may be very well—although we question the 
right of the State to establish these at the expense of 
the people—but she should not rob herself and the 
little ones in so doing, 
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Our cities have but few thousand pupils in their 
grammar and high schools when compared with the 
many thousands found in their primary and sec- 
ondary. The reports of their boards of education are 
not so tabulated that we can learn the cost per 
capita of tuition in the former as compared with the 
cost in the latter, but we venture that the contrast 
would surprise the members themselves. ‘ Should 
these things be so ?”” 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


USED AT WINFIELD, KANSAS. 





EOGRAPHY.—Draw a map of North America, 
ts showing the mountain systems and leading 
rivers and lakes. What gulfs and bays indent the 
coast of North America? Name the New England 
States, and mention their chief cities and leading 
manufactures. Namethe principal cities and the lead- 
ing productions, mineral and vegetable, of the South- 
ern States. Name five American cities in the order of 
their population, and give population as nearly as 
possible. Name and locate five European cities in 
the order of population. What and where are the 
colonial possessions of Great Britain? Give the 
leading agricultural and mineral productions of 
France; of Great Britain; of Australia; of Brazil. 
Where is Servia? Bulgaria? Belgrade? Constanti- 
nople ? St. Petersburg ? Berlin? In what does the 
country east differ from that west of the Rocky 
Mountains? In what does that east differ from that 
west of the Andes? Give the reasons for these dif- 
ferences. 

ARITHMETIC.—If to a certain number you add its 
half, its third, and 28, the sum will be three times 
the number ; what is the number? Wichita is forty 
miles on a straight line directly northwest of Win- 
field; how many miles will a person travel in making 
the journey, going on the section lines? A mer- 
chant sells cloth at $3.60 a yard, and gains 20 per 
cent.; for what price must he sell it to lose 15 per 
cent.? Divide 429 hundredths by § millionths, and 
from the quotient subtract 425 thousandths; express 
the result in the lowest terms of a common fraction.. 
What will be the cost of laying a pavement 30 feet 
long and 8 feet 6 inches wide, at 60 cents per square 
yard? What sum of money will yield as much 
interest in 2 years, at 10 per cent., as $800 yields in 
five years and three months at 6 per cent.? What 
is the difference between the true and the bank dis- 
count of a note for $600, payable in 40 days, at 7 per 
cent, ? 

Ist condition: The taxable property of Cowley 
county is $1,906,311. 2d condition: The tax levy 
for 1877 is to cover $72,000. 3d condition: Rail- 
roads are assessed at, say six thousand dollars per 
mile for taxable purposes. 4th condition: A railroad 
through Cowley county would have, say thirty miles 
of road bed. 5th condition: Railroad property bears 
its just proportion of the burden of taxation. Prod- 
‘em :—A owns real and personal property in Cowley 
county assessed at.$3,000 for taxable purposes. If 
the county should vote bonds to the extent of $4,000 
per mile, for thirty miles of railroad, to be paid in ten 
annual payments, and bearing interest at the rate of 
ten per cent. per annum, would A,’s taxes be affected 
thereby? If so, how and to what extent? What 
would be his taxes before, and what after, the voting 
of the bonds ? 
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Divide 4} by 120,000, and subtract seventeen- 
fortieths from the quotient. A sold two lots for $260 
apiece, gaining 20 per cent. on one and losing 20 
per cent. on the other: did he gain or lose? and 
how much? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. — What are the rules for 
forming the plural of nouns? Write the plural of 
church, glory, money, staff, alkali, hero, cargo, chim- 
ney. What are the rules for writing the possessive 
case? Give the possessive form of Socrates, princess, 
righteousness, thief, sheep. The laws of English 
grammar are founded upon what authority? Name 
some of them. Give principal parts of be, begin, bid, 
chide, choose, come, do, draw, drink, rise, drive, eat, 
fly, get, give, grow, go, lay, lie, ride, ring, see, sit, 
stay, strive, take, thrive, write. Give the present- 
perfect tense in the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Po- 
tential modes of the verb come. What is a simple, a 
compound, a complex sentence? Give an example 
of each. What are relative pronouns? Name and 
declinethem. What are indefinite adjective pronouns? 
Name four intransitive verbs that become transitive 
when used in certain connections. Show such usage 
by sentences containing the verbs. . Write four sen- 
tences with verbs in the active voice, then change the 
same so as to use the verbs in the passive voice. Cor- 
rect the following sentences: (a) The condition of the 
crops show that the country has suffered much. (dé) 
The trend of the Rocky Mountains are toward the 
south. (c) Sir Richard, with several others, were 
cited to the Star chamber. (@) Neither Webster. nor 
Clay were elected president. (¢) Between you and I 
his failure is certain. (/) Conjunctions connect 
words, phrases, and sentences. (g) I had ought to 
have did the work before leaving. (4) Who do you 
take me to be? (7) I shall try to have completed 
the letter by noon. (7) The rose smells sweetly.. 
(4) I'll learn you how to behave yourself! (/) The 
river raised very rapid. 

U. S. History.—Name the nations which led in 
the voyages of discovery in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries? What were their motives? Im 
what colonies was religious liberty enjoyed without 
restraint? What was the character of the settlers of 
New England? Of Virginia ? What effect upon the 
colonies did the French and Indian wars have ? 
What were the leading causes of the Revolution ? 
What right had the colonists to resist the English, 
government? Of what importance was the battle of 
Saratoga? Name the causes of the war of 1812, 
and locate the principal engagements on land and 
sea. Give the cause and principal events of the 
Mexican war. Name the influences which led to the 
Rebellion. Locate five battles on land, two on sea, 
and give the names of the commanding officers on 
the respective sides. Give the names of the leading 
inventions of this century, with the inventor’s names. 
Give the names of three historians, three poets, three 
journalists, three essayists, three statesmen, and three 
orators of national repute. Under what three different 
forms of government have our people lived ? What 
influences led to the different changes? When was 
our constitution adopted? Into what departments is 
our government divided? How are they filled? 
How is the constitution amended ? 

ORTHOGRAPHY.—Define- tonics, sub-tonics, and 
atonics. Define spelling, and give two rules for ap- 
plying suffixes; alsotwo rules for applying prefixes. 
What is a letter, a word, and how many syllables can 
a word have? Spell phonetically the following 





words ; acts, sixths, worlds, musing, foreign, bread, 
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union. When is the hyphen requisite, and when 
not, in the formation of compound words? Correct 
the following words: rhime, circingle, erisipilas, 
etamollogy, elipcis, sirtificate, rober, metafor, febuary, 
runing, program. Which of the letters, respectively, 
are labials, dentals, paiatals, nasals, and on what is 
this classification founded ? Correct the following 
sentences, in respect to capitals: (@) The boy ap- 
pealed to Worcester’s dictionary of the english | .an- 
guage. (6) the proper use of capitals is always to be 
Observed. (c) The fear of the lord is the beginning 
of Wisdom, (d) I live asi list and I do as i please. 
How are words classified in regard to the number 
of syllables they contain? Give three examples of 
each of these classes. What is voice? What are 
cognates? Give a list of them. 

‘THEORY AND Practice.—Give (in the form of a 
letter addressed to the examining board) the follow- 
ing particulars: Name in full, the age, and post- 
Office address; experience in teaching, number. of 
terms taught, place of last school, rate of wages, 
grade of certificates, and the motives which prompt 
you toteach. (Your letter will furnish the basis for 
the examination in Penmanship.) How would you 
open and organize a public school, with classes rang- 
ing from the Primer to the Fourth Reader? What 
is the value of a programme of daily exercises in the 
school-room? Give programme for school of grade 
indicated in question two. What different systems 
of instruction are followed in teaching young pupils? 
Define each one fully and exactly; designate the 
most meritorious method, and give reasons for its 
superiority. What mental faculties are used to the 
greatest extent by children? and what important 
directions should this fact give to educational 
methods ? What laws should be taught and inviola- 
bly observed by the teacher in training young pupils? 
What are the uses of educational journals? What 
-organs of this class do you take and read? Name 
some of the leading subjects which have been noticed 
in the journals which you have read this year. Do 
‘you secure punctuality, regularity, attention, and 
‘thoroughness on the part of your pupils? If so, how 
-do you attain these ends ? If not, why not? What 
influénces out of school most seriously affect the pupil 
in school ? and how may parents aid the teacher in 
matters within the school-room ? What importance 
‘should be given to gymnastics, music and drawing in 
,public schools ? and how do you teach these subjects? 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


ITS RELATIONS TO ORDINARY EDUCATION. 








T the annual examination of the Dol- 
lar Institution, England, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson delivered an address on ‘‘ The place 
and power of Science in Ordinary Educa- 
tion,’’ the following report of which ap- 
pears in the London Educational News : 
Dr. Wilson confessed that he appeared 
before them that day as a kind of special 
apostle of science, and of a branch of 
knowledge which, he contended, constitutes 
a means for affording to the world a large 





creative measure of ‘sweetness and light.”’ 
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He wished to say a few words about the 
value of science in ordinary education— 
firstly, because Mrs. Dollar had always ex- 
hibited a most laudable desire to advance 
science-instruction ; and secondly, because 
he himself was especially interested in the 
wide diffusion of scientific knowledge 
amongst the young. There are still very 
many worthy persons who either can not 
or will not allow that science-instruction is 
a great power in ordinary education ; and 
there are also numerous educationists them- 
selves who actually resist, with a sternness 
worthy of a better cause, all tendencies to 
enlarge the perceptions, and to extend a 
knowledge of the outer world and its be- 
longings, by the introduction of science 
into schools. 

He presumed the opposition which science 
has encountered is simply due to the natural 
spirit of opposition with which every new 
measure, in education especially, has met; 
whilst it is a very notable fact that the 
strongest measure of opposition to science 
comes from the classical quarter, and froma 
certain section of educationists, who appear 


to consider that Greek and Latin constitute . 


the only means of culture at the command 
of the human race. Now, he was one of 
the last to decry classical training. He 
thought there was much in the classics, not 
only of high value as a means of culture, 
but which might effect an amount of good 
in mind-training difficult of acquirement 
in any other way. He had, however, yetto 
learn that science and classics might not be 
taught consistently and together; and he 
appealed to the practice of the Dollar 
Academy to say whether the long associa 
tion of science and classical training has 
had the slightest deteriorating effect on 
either study. As far as he could ascertain, 
the classical side is in a most flourishing 
condition; and science appears to have 
taken a new lease of life, in the institution 
of defined courses of study, conducted by 
Mr. Smith, their science teacher—a gentle- 
man whose personal acquaintance he had 
only made that day, but of whose capabili- 
ties of teaching science in a true and satis- 
factory manner he had received ample proof. 

He had no intention of delivering a long 
oration, but he could not conclude without 
making an appeal to the large assembly be- 
fore him, to support, by their countenance, 
the growth and extension of science-teaching 
in schools. .The familiar notice, ‘* To 
Parents and Guardians,’’ 
addressed to the assemblage in this case. 








might very well be . 
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He asked whether it was not to be regarded 
as a strange anomaly, in this advanced age of 
culture and thought, that boys and girls are 
allowed to leave school without possessing 
the slightest information regarding the 
world in which they live, and of which, in- 
deed, they form a part? He would put it to 
his hearers, whether or not they would re- 
gard it as a veritable blank in the educa- 
tional calendar, if the child was allowed to 
gain no ideas regarding Nature at large? 
He took his stand on the broad principle 
that, in a child’s mind, there exists a dis- 
tinct niche, which is destined to be filled 
and occupied with knowledge of the world. 
Why, the very first questionings of child- 
hood are about animals, and plants, and re- 
garding the universe and the common 
objects around us ; and would any sensible 
parent object to a system of training which 
is adapted to answer the natural and spon- 
taneous inquiries of childhood? But let 
them also think how much of beauty and 
pleasure any one, old or young, loses 
through inability to discern purpose, and 
use, and contrivance, in the domain of 
nature. 

How very many persons go, through life 
literally with their eyes shut to the countless 
sources of intellectual and physical delight 
which await them in the simple study of 
natural science! Many persons have no 
knowledge, for example, of the causes of a 
rainbow ; and there are comparatively few 
who can give an intelligent explanation of 
‘the reason why’”’ grass is green, or of the 
purposes served by the apparently unevent- 
ful and seemingly purposeless visits of in- 
sects to flowers. Yet, what a vista of know- 
ledge and information the contemplation of 
such subjects opens up; and the study of 
natural science may fairly be said to have no 
equal in training the observant faculties and 
imparting habits of order and method which 
would bear fruit when the school days and 
science-lectures are things of the past. It 
requires no special training to become a 
successful science student—it is, in fact, one 
of the characteristics of science-study, that 
it teaches its own method, and gradually 
inures the pupil, as he or she proceeds in 
the work, to think methodically and in an 
evenly-balanced manner. 

The old-fashioned objections to the study 
of science on account of its technical 
nomenclature are fast dying out. A little 
Latin, and less Greek, is all that is required 
for the appreciation of scientific names; 
and even with a total want of classical 
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training, a student can, by practical study, 
speedily acquire a complete and _ lasting 
knowledge of scientific terms. But science 
consists not of hard names merely, as some 
persons appear to think. There is, beyond 
the mere method of study, the exact and 
valuable knowledge of Nature which ‘it is 
calculated toconvey. Professor Huxley has 
remarked that Peter Bell, of Wordsworthian 
celebrity, would not have thought anything 
more of the primrose, even if a botanist had 
told him it has a monosepalous calyx, a 
monopetalous corolla, epipetalous stamens, 
and a syncarpous pistil. But to know such 
details is not the ultimate end of botanical 
science. On the contrary, you are led to 
see beauty and design in every part of the 
flower; and from the careful study of even 
a primrose you may be led by diverse ways 
and means to questions closely connected 
with some of the great problems of the day— 
problems these, touching man’s nature and 
origin, in which young and old are alike 
concerned. Carlyle, who, of all men, is 
the least likely to praise an unworthy object, 
says somewhere,—‘‘ It has been one of my 
chief regrets, that no schoo]master of mine 
had a knowledge of natural history, at least 
so far as to have taught me the grasses that 
grow by the wayside, or the little winged 
and wingless messengers that are continually 
meeting me with a message that I am unable 
to answer as things are. Why did not some 
one teach me the constellations or the 
history of the heavens, that are always 
overhead ?”’ 

The regret of Carlyle must also be that 
of very many persons who are unable, from 
a want of early training, to understand the 
why and wherefore of the universe; and I 
therefore ask all of my hearers who have an 
interest in the advancement of culture, to 
assist the further growth of science in the 
Dollar Academy. You will not find the 
science-teacher unreasonable in his demands. 
Give him but a tithe of the time devoted to 
the ordinary branches of education, and I 
will answer for it he will be well content. 
If the advance ‘of education foreshadows 
any one thing mure than another, it is that 
those who either oppose or neglect science 
will soon find themselves lagging behind in 
the order of the day. In days like these, 
when every workman has, and when many 
seize, the chance of scientific instruction, it 
behooves the educationist to bethink himself 
of securing the aid of science in the work 
of training the young. For I make bold to 





say that, ten years hence, a school without 
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science will represent the condition of aj; 
certain primitive village which I have ‘in 


my mind’s eye,’’ wherein a six days’ old 
newspaper is thought to contain the very 
latest news, and wherein the oldest inhabi- 
tant declares that no event of public im- 
portance has occurred since the battle of 
Waterloo. 


_— 
~~ 





A TALE OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


JOHN R. DENNIS. 
HE academy at Copper Furnace had long been 
closed. It was an old two-story brick structure 
standing back from the street far enough to give the 
boys a good play-ground in front, and bore the marks 
of many a rude assault as though somewhat of a 
fortress. Learning in past days has been considered 
to be a good only attainable by Jong and severe 
labor; it was the product of toil and not of pleasure. 
The boys of the town seemed to take delight in 
dashing out the panes of glass in the two windows 
that faced the street, and in other ways rendering the 
academy unprese ntable and uninhabitable. But the 
news flew round, one day, that a school was to be 
opened, after all. The new clergyman had procured 
a young man,a graduate of Williams College, to 
take charge of it, and the first of September was 
fixed upon for the qpening day. 

A fine physical form was possessed by Philip Young. 
He was no ordinary man, that was easily to be seen. 
He possessed that individualized character that as- 
sured you that purposes were formed entire in his 
mind, and sprung out full-fledged. He was a severe 
student, and soon had his pupils hard at work. Latin 
grammars were drawn from their recesses and Vir- 
gils purchased; the algebras and geometries were 
reopened. 

Copper Furnace had a new excitement. The chief 
man ot the town, the owner, in fact, of the furnace, 
and President of the Board of Trustees of the acad- 
emy, was the father of a rude and demoralized son 
of the age of sixteen. Peter Nickerson had refused 
to stay after School and get his neglected lesson! He 
had crawled, instead, out of the window and skulked 
off home. He had told his mother that the master 
intended to keep him in until nine o’clock at night as 
he did Samuel Parish last week, and he could not 
stand it, he did not feel weil at all; and then having 
devoured a large piece of pie, he went out to play ball 
unti! supper time. The news traveled quickly around 
the town, that the master had been seen to go to 
‘* Nickerson’s store,’’ which served both as office and 
store, that he had a long interview with the propri- 
etor, that he had come out of the store with a resolute 
yet pleased expression of countenance. 

“Pete, you'll get a licking to-morrow,” said the 
shrewd schoolmate, who had been drawing conclu- 
sions from the premises presented. ‘ Your dad’s 
told him to wollop you like thunder.” 

“How do you know,” said Pete, whose face ex- 
hibited signs of fear that the news was true. 

“Cause the teacher came smiling as a basket of 
chips out of your father’s store, and that means he 
told him to lay it on to you and make you learn your 
lessons.” 

“ Like to see him do it.” 
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** No you wouldn’t, you’d cry like a baby.” 

Pete had no comfort in listening to the various 
suggestions and opinions offered by the knot of 
schoolmates on the village green, so he betook him- 
self homeward, to rehearse the matter to his mother, 
At the supper table the elder Nickerson had only 
eaten one mouthful of hot biscuit when the mother 
began : 

‘Father, Peter says Mr. Young is going to whip 
him for leaving school to-night. He wasn’t well and 
the lessons are too hard.” 

“ Stuff‘and nonsense. He is lazy and wants to 
shirk. I’ve told Mr. Young to make him toe the 
mark, and I guess he will, too. If he don’t heshan’t 
teach in that school another day.” 

From this decision there was no appeal, and so 
with a heavy heart Peter ascended the steps of the 
old academy the next morning. 

The teacher had his anxieties and perplexities also, 
If he should do the wrong thing it would certainly 
injure his influence, and just what was the wise course 
he did not know. The old-fashioned idea of assert- 
ing authority, said, “After prayers call up that boy 
and flog him soundly, and end off by a sound lecture 
to the rest.””, The advice of instinctive tact, said, 
‘- Wait awhile, take him by surprise, keep yourself 
hidden from him in a mystery; de not let him feel 
you have any doubt of yourself or of his yielding; 
you may not need to punish with the rod at all; you 
can command him without it.” The idea of corporal 
punishment was distasteful enough to one who was 
so highly civilized as this young collegian. He de- 
lighted in science and knowledge, and the supremacy 
they give. He.determined not to strike a blow if 
possible, bad as the elements were with which he 
had to deal. 

The day passed off without any incident. There 
was a constant expectancy, but all saw that the teacher 
was not troubled, and therefore came to the conclu- 
sion that he knew his way and was in no perplexity 
about the first case of disobedience of orders. When 
the time came for dismissal at night, the culprit began 
to feel uneasy. The names were read of those who 
were to stay for “aid in their lessons,” for 
“‘ coming late,” for “ imperfect lessons,” and finally 


| “those who did not stay to pick up lessons yesterday.” 


| 


Then, Mr. Young called the pupils of the first class 
to stand, by ringing the bell, and then dismissed them, 
This plan he had drilled them upon during the fore- 
no_n, so that it was understood and well carried out; 
the classes passed in front of his desk in review. Next 
he called up the second class. Now in this class 
Peter Nickerson was enrolled, and, as expected, he 
rose with the rest hoping to escape observation. The 
teacher said nothing until the class in motion had 
brought Peter in front of his desk. He then called 
out ‘‘Halt.”” Then the line stopped. 

“‘There is something wrong about this class; I 
cannot dismiss it until it is made right; face about; 
march to your seats. 

The class having regained their seats, Mr. Young 
said: “I will try the class once more; if the error is 
not corrected I shall return the class to their seats, 
and dismiss the other classes.” 

The bell struck again, again the class arose, moved 
forward, and again with a displeased and stern voice 
were remanded to their seats. By this time the 
whole class knew that they were detained because 
Peter Nickcrson was trying to repeat his yesterday’s 
trick, and they scowled at him for bringing delay 
upon them. After a moment’s pause the other 
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classes were dismissed, and then the teacher said: * I 
will try this class again in a few minutes.” Peter was 
not so dull but he perceived that he was rendering 
himself extremely disagreeable to his companions 
(whose good-will at this juncture he coveted) by at- 
tempting to evade the command of the teacher. So, 
as the bell rung for their rising the third time he re- 
mained in his seat determined to meet his fate like a 
man. A glance told this fact to the teacher; he 
said, “* You are right now,” and dismissed them from 
the room. After the silence of a few moments the 
teacher said, “‘ Those who have lessons to prepare 
may begin at once, so as to make their stay short.” 

Peter Nickerson recited his lesson with considerable 
readiness, and then the teacher in the presence of two 
or three of his best pupils kindly admonished him; 
told him he could do well; had talents; that he had 
not only lost time and opportunities by leaving as he 
had done the previous night, but that he had lost the 
good opinion of his school-mates (this the teacher 
had found was a tender point), and, finally, that he 
would soon get the reputation of being a bad boy, 
which he knew at heart he did not intend to be. 

This judicious treatment had a powerful effect upon 
Peter. He left the school-room respecting himself 
and his teacher. 

Mr. Young then asked the pupils present to exert 
their personal influence upon the lad to interest him 
in the school, In the course of a few weeks he be- 
came an earnest and faithful scholar, and rose in life 
to a station of usefulness and honor. 

N.Y. School Fournal. 
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PHYSIOLOGY IN OUR COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


CHAS. N. COOPER, M. D. 
A A ANY of the recent state gatherings of 
N our educators have been ususually full 
of interest and profit. Physical culture, 
normal schools, compulsory education, and 
other topics of equal importance, received 
the attention they deserve. So far as I can 
learn, nothing was done toward the intro- 
duction of physiology into our schools. In 
those states which have placed this among 
their text-books comparatively little atten- 
tion is paid to its study. Probably not one 
in ten of our public school teachers has ever 
learned more than the alphabet, if even that, 
of this important branch of science. I have 
grave doubts as to whether this ratio of our 
academy and college professors taken to- 
gether have very lucid ideas of how won- 
derfully they are made, or what are the 
functions of many of the organs of the body. 
The study of all the natural sciences is inter- 
esting to most minds, but to me there is 
none more pleasing than that of physiology. 
A week spent in the study of the ear is 
not time lost if it give a clear conception of 
the beautiful apparatus through which the 
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brain is able to perceive and distinguish 
sounds. However high the-note or low, 
however soft or loud the tone, whatever the 
modulations of the voice, the normal healthy 
éar is always a trusty medium of communi- 
cation to the brain. The position of the 
eye, its means of protection, its wonderful 
internal construction, so delicate yet so 
perfect, and in every way adapted to that 
for which it was designed, all clearly indi- 
cate that One wiser than man planned it, 
and that amore cunning workman than man 
made it. 

Throughout the body we see the highest 
degree of wisdom and skill manifested. 
There is perfect adaptation of every part to 
its functions. Notwithstanding all this, the 
majority of the people of our enlightened 
land in this advanced age are as ignorant of 
their own bodies as of the great Corliss en- 
gine which was at once the wonderand admi- 
ration of all beholders at our late Exposition. 
They knew it was supplied with water and 
fuel, that in the consumption of these steam 
was generated, that power was conveyed in 
some way throughout that vast hall which 
caused every connected piece of machinery 
to move as by life or magic. They knew 
that as long as the engine was fed and 
worked properly and all the connections 
were perfect, there was perfect action, but 
so soon as this central power ceased to im- 
part its apparent life-force, every machine 
was silent and powerless. As to their bodies, 
they eat and drink, and know that in some 
way a certain life-fluid is generated, that 
this is forced to all parts of the body, giving 
vitality and power of action. They know 
that as long as this life-force is generated, 
conveyed and properly appropriated, there 
is life and health, but so soon as the heart 
ceases to throb, there is death-silence in all 
members. This is all they seem to know or 
care about it. Yet there is no invention of 
man, however beautiful and intricate in de- 
sign, however perfect in construction or 
complete in action, that will bear compari- 
son with the human body. ‘To-day we ad- 
mire a splendid machine which shows a 
wonderful breadth of mind and grasp of 
thought in its designer. We call it perfect. 
Within two years, or three at most, it will 
be so much improved as to require a new 
patent. He who fashioned the human body 
pronounced the work good, and during these 
thousands of years no improvement has been 
found necessary or possible. 

The farmer who buys a new machine 
deems it necessary to understand all its 
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workings, how he must use it to get the great- 
est profit from. it, and how he may best pre- 
serve it from wear, rust and decay. He is 
careful to conform to all the rules laid down 
to accomplish these ends. All this time his 
body is suffering from neglect and ignorance. 
When he should be at the summit of life he 
finds himself half way down the western 
slope, or perhaps just entering the valley, or 
what is worse, that he has outlived his use- 
fulness. He looks back now with regret 
and says, ‘‘If I had only known.’’ Through 
ignorance of the laws of his being he has 
lost years of mature judgment and _ hard- 
earned knowledge, in which he might haveac- 
complished so much for himself, his family and 
the world: What an army of women, who 
have scarce reached their score and ten, are 
to-day reaping a painful harvest of ignorance 
and indiscretion. Nature’s laws may seem 
flexible foratime and be triflingly set aside, 
but we may not break them with impunity. 
The penalty may be delayed, but if so it will 
come with added rigor. A broken down 
human body is not easily renovated. You 
may patch it with drugs and elixirs, or brace 
it with artificial stimulants, yet it is old, 
whatever the number of its years, and you 
can not rejuvenate it. 

I would not speak a word against any- 
thing now in the curriculum of the common 
schools, but plead that physiology may have 
its proper place there. Encourage the girls 
to cultivate their taste for music and art as 
thoroughly as they may wish or be able, but 
do not send them from the home roof where 
a mother’s experience, sad it may be, com- 
pensates a little for their ignorancé, till they 
have learned some of the laws of their 
being and the necessity of keeping them in- 
violate. There is no reason why our chil- 
dren must grow up and go out into the world 
utterly ignorant of the different organs of 
their bodies, and the work they are,meant 
to perform. Any school boy will tell you 
why the Missisippi river runs south instead 
of north, but few college seniors can say 
why the head may not long retain the de- 
pendent position as well as the-feet. The 
average scholar may tell you how long it 
takes light to come from the sun to the earth, 
but his teacher is beyond the average if he 
knows how long it takes the blood to pass 
from his hand to his foot. The backwoods 
boy, ignorant of letters, will tell you at once 
whether the stick you pick up grew in a 
maple tree or an ash, but the most advanced 
scholar in school will be puzzled to say 
whether the rib you show him is the bone 
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of a sheep or a man, and his teacher will be 
quite as slow to inform you whether that 
vertebra belonged originally to a horse or a 
human being. 

It is as much the aim of every true physi- 
cian to prevent disease as te cure it. The 
prevailing ignorance of the masses with ref- 
erence to physiological laws and the demands 
of the human system, greatly cripple his ef- 
forts in this direction. Many people reject 
the advice of an educated physician for the 
loud-sounding phrases of a brazen-faced but 
ignorant charlatan. Not long ago, one of 
these in the guise of an oculist wisely in- 
formed a patient that he was suffering from 
cataract of the os ca/cis. The merest tyro 
in physiology would have know that article 
to be located in the heel and not in the eye, 
yet the best surgeon in the county could not 
convince the man that the oculist was a 
rogue. Physiology is second to none of the 
higher branches now taught in our common 
schools, and I am persuaded that its careful 
study would greatly tend to Jessen disease 
and consequent misery. Let me urge upon 
the educators of our land a careful considera- 
tion of this subject.—Vat. Teachers Monthly. 





EDUCATIONAL SENTIMENT.* 


Mothers and teachers sow nearly all the good and 
the evil that develop themselves in the world ; it is 
then, through families and schools that we must com 
mence all educational reform.— Dr. Rush. 

HE universal ignorance which, with a 
small number of honorable excep- 

tions, prevails concerning the importance, 
the end and the means of education, is ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the dearest interests of 
society. In order toapply a remedy suffi- 
ciently prompt and energetic, it is necessary 
that public opinion should be enlightened on 
this point. It is the duty of a wise and pa- 
ternal government, to take charge of and 
maintain a system of education, and render 
it obligatory upon all classes of society, as 
the only safeguard of morality and of the 
liberties of the people. A sovereign be- 
comes the father of his people only when he 
confers upon them the benefits of an educa- 
tion. Governments ought by all means in 
their power to inspire in men the love of 
order and self-perfection, to make them 








*Translated from the Yournal De L’ Instruction 
Publique of Quebec, in which it is republished from 
the Yournal da’ Education de Bordeaux. Though 
written from a monarchical stand-point, it contains 
truth that should cause sober reflection.—ED. 
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fully understand their rights and duties, to | State, to deliver courses of public lectures 


awaken in them the sentiment of paternal 
responsibility and obligation, to offer them 
useful suggestions upon domestic education, 
excite and satisfy their desire for instruction, 
propagate the best methods of teaching, 
elevate the condition and consequently the 
character of teachers ; inaword, they ought 
to spread abroad in all minds a profound 
conviction of the extreme importance of 
education, and offer to all classes, the low 
est as well as the highest, the means of se- 
curing its benefits, in conformity with their 
respective conditions in society. The State 
cannot shift to the shoulders of individuals 
its own duties in the matter of education 
with any more propriety than it can its du- 
ties respecting other matters of great public 
interest. 

It is necessary, however, to create in the 
masses a sentiment favorable to education, 
before the government can act with much 
chance of success; for legislative enactments 
are always a dead-letter when not sustained 
by public opinion. To create a public sen- 
timent favorable to education, we must or- 
ganize everywhere associations composed of 
the wisest and best men in every neighbor- 
hood, and the conductors of the press and 
enlightened philanthropists must unite with 
these in a crusade against ignorance. Thus 
the great crusade against human slavery was 
carried on until the desired result was ac- 
complished.. ‘The educaticnal reform can 
only be accomplished, like other great re- 
forms, by the combined efforts of multitudes 
of persons working for the same end. As 
religion sends its missionaries in all direc- 
tions to distribute publications to the masses 
and impart instruction to parents, as rich 
men consecrate their money and educated 
men consecate their talents to this great 
cause, as ministers of the Gospel make it 
the constant theme of their exhortations, so 
those who feel the benefits of education 
should put themselves to work in their re- 
spective localities, and address themselves 
to fathers and mothers through the press and 
from the public platform. 

The spoken word would perhaps be more 
efficacious than the printed page in com- 
batting ignorance and removing the apathy 
of parents respecting education. This is 
why the missionary of education should 
possess oratorical talents. Men can be 
found, large-hearted, eloquent, and willing 
to devote their energies to sustain so noble 
acause. Some-such persons could be em- 


ployed by private associations, or by the. 





upon education, or this might be done by 
those whose duty it is to inspect schools and 
examine teachers. If these missionaries of 
education recommend themselves by their 
knowledge and virtue, if above all, their 
hearts palpitate with the desire of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of their fellow-citizens 
and elevating their country, they will awaken 
the public mind to a deeper interest in 
education, they will enlighten the people 
upon its importance both to individuals and 
to society as a whole, they will explain the 
objects of education and teach parents how 
to perform their delicate and difficult duties. 

It is also most important that young peo- 
ple should receive instruction calculated to 
fit them to become the heads of families. 
Every parent is a teacher, and whether his 
instruction is profitable or unprofitable to 
his child, depends very much upon how he 
was himself instructed. The science of ed- 
ucation ought to be placed upon the same 
footing as a branch of instruction with 
other branches considered the most neces- 
sary. It ought to be regularly taught in 
schools of both sexes, in colleges and uni- 
versities, as is the case now in some of the 
universities of Germany. It cannot indeed 
be dispensed with in a complete course of 
study. ; 

If by the provision of an enlightened gov- 
ernment, the science of education was gen- 
erally studied and well understood, parents 
could educate their children before and in 
connection with the teacher. Their and 
his labors could be conjoined for the bene- 
fitofthechild. Thus, the rising generation, 
the common object of the solicitude and 
combined efforts of parents and teachers, 
growing up under the influence of a well-di- 
rected moral and intellectual discipline and 
improved methods of teaching, would event- 
ually elevate the whole nation to a higher 
plane of prosperity and greatness. 


> —— 





OZYMANDIAS 


I met a traveler from an antique land, 

Who said: Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose fown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 

Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things, 
The hand that mocked them and the heart that fed. 
And on the pedestal these words appear: 

“ My name is Ozymandias, king of kings : 

Look on my works, ye Mighty, and despair !”’ 
Nothing beside remains. Round the decay 

Of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, 

The lone and level sands stretch faraway. Shelley. 






















































FLOGGING BY PROXY. 


‘HERE was a time when it was a fair 
‘T question whether the parents of a vi- 
cious and intractable boy should apply the 
birch or delegate the unpleasant task to the 
public school teacher. That was a good 
while ago, when, if a boy got three months 
of ‘‘schooling’’ in twelve he was fortunate, 
assuming that he was the son of poor par- 
ents who could not afford to send him to a 
private establishment. A little schooling 
had to go a great way then, and the teacher 
was expected to hammer a good deal of ele- 
mentary knowledge into the youthful brain. 
Children were expected to make the most of 
their opportunities. ‘To expel ascholar for 
vicious conduct was regarded as a sort of 
cutting off of educational advantages, and 
was therefore deemed a greater evil than a 
pretty severe affliction of the rod or a 
ferule. But flogging by proxy was always 
a brutalizing process in its best estate, and 
the necessity for employing men of known 
severity to teach winter schools soon bred 
greater evils, if possible, than ignorance. 
It converted the public school room into a 
sort of training school for bad boys, and the 
good and the bad were pitched in together, 
and left to make the best of it. The best 
of it generally turned out to be that the 
vicious clung to their vices, and the tract- 
able took on some of the vices of their en- 
forced companionship. ‘The use of the lash 
is not calculated to edify or elevate the 
spectators, and a bad boy who has any stuff 
in him can establish an order of heroism in 
any school where flogging by proxy is per- 
mitted. It will not be a very high order, 
but it will appeal to the worst side of boy 
nature and doa great deal of harm. 

The New York Board of Education has had 
flogging in the public schools under consider- 
ation by committee, and two reports have 
been submitted. The majority report is 
against flogging, and states that the abolition 
of the rod has raised the esprit du corps of 
the schools. Every experienced teacher can 
testify to the tendency to betterment which 
follows the banishment of the rod from the 
schooFroom. ‘True, there are bad boys who 
will take liberties in any case, but who some- 
times become unbearable when they know 
chat there is no rod in pickle for them. If 
all boys were of this stamp, flogging would 
not do much harm. But such boys are ex- 
ceptional; and the business of training 
them in the presence of the school always 
damages the mora/e of that school. Admit 
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that to flog or not to flog is to choose be. 
tween evils, it is pretty clear to most ob. 
servers that expulsion works less evil than 
the attempt to reduce to subjection by the 
use of the rod. The advocates of corporal 
punishment always magnify the loss of op- 
portunity to the youth expelled. He is but 
one, and he is a sinner, and the interests of 
such boys ought not to be permitted to work 
injury to the interests of youths who do not 
need corporal punishment. 

But the minority of the committee came 
to the conclusion that the good old-fashioned 
way is the best way ; and that to avoid the 
loss of opportunity to the vicious, the parent 
should be privileged to delegate the busi- 
ness of flogging to the public teacher. Some 
teachers may agree in this opinion, but not 
many; for our teachers are, as a class, 
averse to the business. A few may not be, 
and those possible few are just the persons 
to whom such business ought not to be dele- 
gated. No man or woman who takes 
pleasure in using the rod is fit to be en- 
trusted with the rod. No parent who likes 
to punish, corporeally, his own children, 
is fit to have children to train. Nothing 
touches a bad child so nearly as the know- 
ledge that the father or mother suffers pain 
when compelled to use violent modes of cor- 
rection. Some people may know this from 
experience, and to such it is not necessary 
to say more. If there are parents who have 
not time to train their children, the best 
way is to havea public trainer appointed by 
the courts and turn the children of such 
people over to him. But it is not fair to 
convert our public schools into reforma- 
tories. North American. 


<i 
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METHODS OF TEACHING. 
THE ALPHABET. 


HE words phonetic and alphabetic 

methods have their respective advo- 
cates; and it is dangerous ground for one 
to write anything against those most recently 
introduced. Many educators regard it as 
most unfortunate for a child to know the 
alphabetic before the word method. But, 
somehow, in most intelligent New England 
families, children learn the alphabet before 
they ever enter the school-room. 

In graded schools in our larger towns, 
the word method has its decided advan- 
tages over that of any other yet invented.. 
The child attends the same school, and 
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under the same teacher, for a number of 
terms, and the plan reaches a good result. 
In rural districts, when schools are short 
and teachers change, the alphabetic method, 
when properly taught, undoubtedly has its 
advantages. It is not pleasant, as I have 
witnessed in several instances, for a parent 
to learn, at the close of a term, that his 
child does not know a single letter. 

It seems to me that the word method has 
been too often carried to an extreme. I 
can see no reason why the alphabet may not 
be introduced at a very early period. If 
properly taught, children will very soan 
learn the power of the letters which com- 
pose the English alphabet. It is not readily 
done by the old stupid way of making a 
child repeat the alphabet, from @ to amper- 
sand, three or four times a day, until it is 
commiited to memory as a mere abstrac- 
tion. 

I will present some of the methods I have 
seen employed by successful teachers. 

1. Select one letter—o for example. Point it out 
to them in different places, and let them repeat it; 
then print it on the board. Let them find it for 
themselves. This is sufficient for the first lesson. 
Next, point out the letters ¢, a, and ¢, until they can 
recall each. letter at sight. Then print on the board 
c-a-t, and let them repeat it till they can recall: the 
word. Next take dog, rat, and other short, familiar 
words ; and in a short time they will learn the power 
of the letters, and be able to apply them in new com- 
binations. We can never know the mental processes 
going on in the child’s mind by which he acquires 
this power. It is there, and that is sufficient. In 
this way the alphabet will be learned as fast as it is 
needed. By this method the alphabet does not be- 
come a mere abstraction. The word method by the 
chart can be combined with this exercise. 

2. Where there are (as it is usually the case in 
rural districts) only a small number of children un- 
acquainted with the alphabet, hire them to learn the 
alphabet at home with the promise of a cent. In 
many a rural home such children will be taught for 
the sake of a cent, and the coveted prize will be se- 
cured in a few days. 

3. Take a well-printed newspaper, and point out 
the letter 0, and make them pronounce it, and then 
let them find the letter elsewhere on the paper. Then 
give each one a pin and let them pick through all the 
o’s they can find. Children will amuse themselves 
by the half-hour in this way, and by taking one let- 
ter at a time, they will literally pinhole a paper in 
pieces. This is called the pin-cushion method. 

4. Let the little ones take your knife and point out 
all the. letters they can find; this will please them. 

5. Have a card with the alphabet on it, and teach 
them certain letters ata time, and combine them in 
words, as c-a-¢, cat. Now havea box full of letters 
and words. Letthem find the word cat, and pin it 
to the board, and make them read it there. A pictrre 
of a cat by the side of the word would aid the pupil. 

6. Make them point out in the book all the letters 
and words they know, and make them feel how nice 
it is, 
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7. Do but little at a time, but do it well. 

8. Keep a sharp review of what they have 
learned at each exercise. 

g. See if they can count the letters im the word 
cat. 

10. Show the picture of a cat, then the word cat, 
then the elements c-a-t. 

11. Remember to impress on the child that every 
letter stands for a sound, and that the letter should 
be seen, heard, and repeated again and again, till the 
letter and the sound are associated. 

12. As pupils advance in their work of reading 
and spelling words, let them repeat and spell all the 
words they can recall, This serves as an admirable 
review, 


The ingenious teacher will devise various 
measures by which to secure the attention 
af young children. They cannot all be 
written out, but if teachers in primary 
schools would communicate to the /ournal 
any successful methods of their own, it 
would be of great value. To all teachers, 
the best methods are of the highest degree 
of importance.—WV. £. Jour. of Education. 
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T is safe, at least, to make the proposition 
that public schools are a curse to all the 
youth whom they unfit for their proper place 
in the world. It is the favorite theory of 
teachers that every man can make himself 
anything that he really chooses to make. 
They resort to this theory to rouse the am- 
bition of their more sluggish pupils, and 
thus get more study out of them. I have 
known entire schools instructed ‘to aim at 
the highest places in society, and the most 
exalted offices of life. I have known enthu- 
siastic old fools who made it their principal 
business to go from school to school and 
talk such stuff to the pupils as would tend 
to unfit every one of humble circumstances 
and slender possibilities for the life that lay 
before him. The fact is persistently ignored 
in many of these schools, established em- 
phatically for the education of the people, 
that the majority of the places in this world 
are subordinate and low places. Every boy 
and girl is taught to be ‘‘something’”’ in the 
world, which would be very well if being 
‘‘something’’ were being what God intended 
they should be; but when being ‘‘some- 
thing’’ involves the transformation of what 
God intended should be a respectable shoe- 
maker into a very indifferent and a very 
slow minister of the Gospel, the harmful 
and even the ridiculous character of the in- 
struction becomes apparent. If we go into 
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a school exhibition, our ears are deafened by 
declamations addressed to ambition. The 
boys have sought out from literature every 
stirring appeal to effort, and every extrava- 
gant promise of reward. The compositions 
of the girls are of the same general tone. 
We hear of ‘infinite yearning’’ from the 
lips of girls who do not know enough to 
make a pudding, and of being polished 
‘‘after the similitude of a palace’’ from those 
who do not comprehend the commonest 
duties of life. 

Now, I believe that a school, in order to 
be a good one, should be one that will fit 
men and women, in the best way, for the 
humble positions that the great mass of them 
must necessarily occupy in life. It is not 
necessary that boys and girls be taught any 
less than they are taught now. They should 
receive more practical knowledge than they 
do now, without a doubt, and less of that 
which is simply ornamental; but they can- 
not know too much. I do not care how 
much knowledge a man may have acquired 
in school, that school has been a curse to 
him if its influence has been to make him 
unhappy in his place, and to fill him with 
futile ambitions. 

There must be something radically wrong 
in our educational system, when youth are 
generally unfitted for the station which they 
are to occupy, or are forced into professions 
for which they have no natural fitness. The 
truth is, that the stuff talked to boys and 
girls alike, about ‘‘aiming high,’’ and the 
assurance given them indiscriminately that 
they can be anything that they choose to be- 
come,*are essential nuisances. Our children 
all go to public schools ; they are all taught 
these things; they all go out into the world 
with high notions, and find it impossible to 
content themselves with their lot. They 
hoped to realize in life that which had been 
promised them in school; but all their 
dreams have faded, and left them disap- 
pointed and unhappy. They envy those 
whom they have been taught to consider 
above them, and learn to count their own 
lives a failure. What we greatly need in 
this country is the inculcation of soberer 
views of life. Boys and girls are bred to 
discontent. Everybody is after a high place, 
and nearly everybody fails to get one; and, 
failing, loses heart, temper, and content. 
The multitude dress beyond their means, 
and live beyond their necessities, to keep 
up a show of being what they are not. 
Humble employments are held in contempt, 
and humble powers are everywhere making 
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high employments contemptible. Our chil- 
dren need to be educated to fill, in Chris- 
tian humility, the subordinate offices of life 
which they must fill,.and taught to respect 
humble callings, and to beautify and glorify 
them by lives of contented and of glad in- 
dustry. 

When our public schools accomplish an 
end so desirable as this, they will fulfill their . 
mission—and they will mot before. EF seri- 
ously doubt whether one school in a hun- 
dred, public or private, comprehends its 
duty in this particular. They fail to incul- 
cate the idea that the majority of the offices 
of life are humble; that the powers of the 
majority of the youth which they contain 
have relation to these offices; that no man 
is respectable when he is out of his place; 
and that half of the unhappiness of the world 
grows out of the fact that, from distorted 
views of life, men are in places where they 
do not belong. Let us have this altogether 
reformed. 

aces nit 

WILLIAM CULLEN BryanT made an address 
to the Sunday-school in Cummington—an 
informal fatherly talk,no less enjoyed by his 
older hearers than by the little ones, for 
whom it was specially intended. It was sub- 
stantially as follows: 

My young friends, I am not much accustomed to 
addressing young people like you, but I hope to be 
understood. The poet Collins said he had but one 
book, and that the best one,—it was the Bible. In 
the New Testament you will find all the rujies you 
neéd to guide you in the paths of virtue; follow them, 
and you will be in sympathy with Christ. I have 
visited the place where Christ spent most of his youth- 
ful days; the scenery was delightful. The fig trees 
were just putting forth their beauties, the flowers 
were in bloom; among them was the cyclamen with 
its nodding blossoms, and the hyacinth with its blue 
bells. I could but imagine that Jesus must have 
picked such flowers with His little hands when He 
was a child. He evidently sought every opportu- 
nity to store His mind with knowledge. (Just here 
Mr. Bryant told in touching language the story of 
Christ’s going to Jerusalem with His parents when 
but twelve years old, and His wonderful answer to 
His mother’s tender inquiries when she found Him 
among the doctors, ‘‘Wist ye not that I must be about 
my father’s business ?”) He lived in the utmost har- 
mony with His mother’s family, and was obedient to 
all theirwishes. He worked at the carpenter’s trade 
with His father, and made honest and faithful work. 
When at your age He was gathering up truths, as I 
hope you will do in the Sabbath-school and when you 
read the Testament. They had no Sabbath-schools 
in His days. You have heard some good sermons 
from this desk, but never such a sermon as ‘Christ 
delivered upon the mount, which surpasses all other 
sermons, Jesus never uttered a falsehood, He never 
quarreled with His associates, He never disobeyed 
His parents, He tried to impart to others the good 
He possessed. I hope you will follow His example. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Department 
[\ of Superintendence, National Educa- 
tional Association, will be held in the lec- 
ture room of the Congregational church, 
Washington, D. C., commencing on Tues- 
day, December 11th, and continuing two or 
three days. 

Important business will be transacted 
concerning measures for strengthening the 
National Bureau of Education, the establish- 
ment of a National Educational Museum, 
the proper representation of the educational 
interests of the country at the’ Paris Expo- 
sition, the appropriation of the proceeds of 
the public lands to school purposes and 
others equally important. 

Papers are expected to be read by Hon. 
John Eaton, United States Commissioner of 
Education; President J. G. Runkle, of 
Massachusetts; Hon. William H. Ruffner, 
of Virginia; Hon. Jas. H. Smart, of Indi- 
ana; Hon. Hugh.S. Thompson, of South 
Carolina, and others. Leading officers of 
the Government and Members of Congress 
interested in education, have been invited 
to take part in the deliberations of the De- 
partment. 

No more important educational meeting 
has ever been called together in the United 
States, and it is hoped that every State in 
the Union will be represented by its leading 
school officers. A full programme of exer- 
cises will be issued as soon as it can be pre- 


. pared. 


The rates of boarding at the Ebbitt House, 
to Members of Department, will be $2.50 


per day. J. P. WickersHam, President. 


THE attention of Superintendents of 
schools throughout the State is invited to 
the notice above given. Pennsylvania should 
be well represented. The meeting is not 
called for the purpose of hearing lectures or 
addresses upon topics of little practical im- 
portance, or for the purpose of enjoying a 
literary or musical entertainment, but with 
the object of representing to the national 





authorities the views of the educators of the 
country upon questions that deeply concern 
its welfare. Those having the matter in 
charge ‘‘ mean business,’’ and they are ear- 
nest in their call for a council of those having 
charge of educational affairs in all sections 
of the country. Let the assembly bea strong, 
working body of school officers—a Congress 
that will give weight to whatever action it 
may take. 





J. S. FREEMAN has been commissioned 
Superintendent of schools, Pike county, in 
place of John Layton, resigned. His post- 
office address is Milford. 


W. P. Scuarr has been commissioned 
Superintendent of schools, Snyder county, 
in place of William Noetling, resigned. 
His post-office address is Selinsgrove. 


ALONG with other improvements recently 
made at the University of Pennsylvania, it 
is now proposed to adopt in the technical 
department the Russian method of shop in- 
struction. This admirable method was finely 
exemplified at the Centennial Exposition. 

THE five new buildings erected in the Gi- 
rard College grounds are approaching com- 
pletion. When ready for occupancy, it is 
proposed to admit five hundred additional 
students, making over a thousand in all. 
The duties of the President becoming too 
onerous, a Vice President has recently been 
elected to relieve him. 


THE list of questions on the science of 
teaching given to the graduating classes at 
the last examinations at our State Normal 
Schools, and published some months ago in 
THE JduRNAL, have attracted considerable 
attention. Answers to them have been pre- 
pared by a number of leading teachers in 
several different states. The last ones we 
saw published were in the Pacific School and 
Home Journal, California. Our own teach- 
ers could not do better, either individually 
or at their institutes, than to take them up, 
one by one, and give them thorough exami- 
nation. Any teacher who can answer them 
all is worthy of a State certificate. 


THe EpucatrionaL Times, of London, 
England, in its issue for November 1st, pub- 
lishes a lengthy article on ‘‘ Industrial 
Schools in Germany.’’ The article is word 
for word an extract from the Pennsylvania 
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school report for 1876, and in great part a 
translation therein made of M. Buisson’s 
report on education at the Vienna Exposi- 
tion. This extract has been printed in so many 
magazines and periodicals—has strayed 
so far fromi home—that it has lost its par- 
entage. No matter, so that it continues to 
do good on both sides of the water. 


A CIRCULAR of the State Normal School 
at Edinboro makes the following statement : 


1. A library of works upon teaching has been 
secured, 

2. Cabinets of specimens to illustrate the natural 
sciences are placed within daily access of the stu- 
dents. 

3. A large amount of apparatus for explaining the 
subjects taught in common schools is within reach of 
all student teachers. 

4. We have just received from the educational 
Depository at Toronto, several hundied charts, 
models, pictures, etc., to form the basis of an educa- 
tional museum. 


THE Educational Weekly, Chicago, speak- 
ing of the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association, says: 


While referring to this subject we venture to ex- 
press the hope that the next meeting of the Associ- 
ation will be held at Philadelphia. The reasons for 
the choice are numerous and strong, prominent among 
which is the assurance of responsible men in the 
Keystone State that at least one thousand will be 
added to its membership in case Philadelphia be 
selected. Such an increase of members would place 
the finances of the Association on a solid foundation, 
and enable it to carry forward its great work without 
embarrassment. Again, the Association was organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in 1857, and it will attain its ma- 
jority next year. Its meetings never having yet been 
held twice in one place, there would seem to be a 
peculiar propriety in going back to Philadelphia be- 
fore repeating a session at St. Louis or any other 
point. We vote for Philadelphia. 





DRAWING attracts more and more atten- 
tion iif the public schools. Among teachers 
of this branch, Mr. Charles M. Carter, of 
the Massachusetts Normal Art School of 
Boston, has a deservedly high reputation. 
He had charge of the department of Indus- 
trial Drawing at the recent Special Session 
of the West Chester Normal School, and is 
strongly recommended for ability to present 
his subject in practical shape before institutes. 


THE School Board of London is struggling 
with the question of secondary education. 
So far none but elementary schools have 
been established, but as in this country the 
tendency is to press upward, and these lower 
schools have created a necessity and a <le- 
mand for higher ones. A warm discussion 
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took place on the subject in the London 
Board, at the meeting on October 3d, and 
in reading a report of it in the Aducational 
Times we were forciby remindcd of the 
arguments formerly used against the Gram- 
mar and High Schools of our own cities, 
happily no longer of much weight. Although 
strongly opposed, the friends of higher edu- 
cation in the London Board succeeded in 
passing a resolution instructing the Commit- 
tee on School Management to prepare and 
submit a memorial to the Government urg- 
ing the desirability of establishing a secon- 
dary school or schools in each of the School 
Board divisions of the city, for the free ad- 
mission of such scholars of the elementary 
schools as shall have passed a fitting prelimi- 
nary examination. 

We may add that we are very much sur- 
prised to see Zhe Times take a stand edi- 
torially against free secondary schools, The 
educational journals of this country lead 
public sentiment. 


WE have received, bound in one volume, 
the Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of the 
city of Pittsburgh for the years ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1876, and September 1, 1877. 
They contain a large amount of valuable 
statistics showing the past growth and pres- 
ent condition of the public schools. The 
population of Pittsburgh is now estimated to 
be 135,000, and the value of its real and 
personal property $170,000,000. There are 
52 school buildings, which, with furniture, 
are valued at $1,910,000. Pittsburgh em- 
ploys 438 teachers, and the number of pupils 
admitted into the schools during the year 
1877 was 22,280. The average monthly 
enrollment was 17,918, and the average 
daily attendance 15,057. The expenditures 
were $536,716.77. The cost per pupil esti- 
mated on the number admitted was $15.70. 
Pittsburgh has a very efficient - system of 
Evening Schools and Industrial Evening 
Schools. It appears from a statement com- 
piled for the report that there are in the 
city 45 private schools with 11,000 pupils 
and 212 teachers. This includes all grades 
of schools from the University down to the 
Kindergarten. Of the 11,000 pupils, 8,233 
are in the Catholic Parochial Schools, and 
1,423 in the Protestant Parochial Schools. 
These numbers surprise us. We had not 
supposed that one-third of all the children of 
Pittsburgh were in attendance at private 
schools. Quite likely many of them also at 
times attend public schools. 
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We have many times in these columns 
commended the efficiency of the manage- 
ment of the Pittsburgh public schools. The 
growth of the system has been wonderful. 
Its fruit as shown at the Philadelphia Expo- 
sition is unexcelled by that of any system 
of schools in the country. 


OnE of the brightest and most suggestive 
Institute instructors in the work this season 
is Miss Lelia E. Patridge, of Philadelphia. 
Her versatility renders her a very valuable 
addition to the working force of institute 
week, being ready at call for good platform 
talks on any one of a half-dozen practical 
topics, for a reading or recitation when in- 
terest flags in the ordinary programme, or 
for a lecture or two in the evening, if such 
be desired. 
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of course have access to the collections in 
Memorial Hall, now occupying the spaces 
devoted to the exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture during the Centennial Exposition. 

This plan strikes us very favorably. ‘The 
distance from the central part of the city to 
Memorial Hall may occasion some difficulty 
but not one that cannot be overcome. We 
have spent a good many hours on a number 
of occasions in examining the collections 
now on exhibition in Memorial Hall, and 
we are free to say that they have been 
selected with great care, and cover a large 
variety of subjects. In the hands of a mas- 
ter their value to students of art would be 
very great, and we hope to see grow up in 
connection with them and under the patron- 
age of the public-spirited gentlemen who 


Few available instructors can|have spent their time and money in collect- 


do work equally good in so many directions, | ing them a great art school, if possible, the 


and we know of none who are able to do it 
more acceptably than Miss Patridge. As 
County Superintendent Shaub bas remarked 
to us, ‘*She should never be without engage- 
ments during the institute season.”’ Of her 
lecture, ‘‘ We Girls,’’ recently delivered be- 
fore the Lancaster County Institute, Mr. H. 
W. Gilbert—to whom, by the way, we are 
indebted for an article on ‘‘ The Struggle in 
Italy,’’ in this number of Zhe Journa/—one 
of the most discriminating critics of our ac- 
quaintance, says in the local press: 

“ Miss Patridge’s subject was the education of girls, 
which she justly regards as superficial, calculated 
only to render them helpless when they come to en- 
counter the realities of life,—and consequently a cruel 
deception. With a little revision the lecture might 
be placed above criticism, but even in its present 
form, it is one of the most useful addresses we have 
ever heard on such an occasion, and we are fully 
convinced that County Superintendents cannot do 
better than to secure Miss Patridge’s services. We 
will only add that her manner is so pleasing as to 
render the thought acceptable, even to people fastid- 
ious in such matters.” 


. clematis 

WE learn from a circular issued by the 
management that ‘‘ The Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art having 
completed in Memorial Hall, the arrange- 
ment of the collections of master-pieces of 
Art workmanship purchased with the means 
provided by the original subscribers to the 
fund for that purpose, is now desirous of 
putting into operation the Educational 
Department of the plan as soon as means 
permit.”? For the purpose named the inten- 
tion is to establish in some central part of 
the city classesof instruction in the scienti- 
fic elements and general principles of art 
applied to manufactures. These classes will 





equal of the one at South Kensington, Eng- 
land. Philadelphia is the greatest manu- 
facturing city in the Union, it is famous also 
for its love of art, it was the seat of the 
great Centennial Exposition ; now growing 
out of all these, let there be founded a 
great school of art that will be the centre 
of an influence that will widen and en- 
rich our manufacturing industries, and ele- 
vate the taste of our people, spreading more 
and more widely a keener appreciation of 
and a truer love for the beautiful. 





AN International Medical Congress was 
held at Philadelphia, September, 1877. Be- 
fore this Congress, Clarence J. Blake, M. D., 
Instructor in Otology in Harvard Univer- 
sity, read a valuable paper ‘‘On the Best 
Mode of Testing the Hearing of School 
Children, and of Providing for the Instruc- 
tion of Partially Deaf Children.’’ Thecon- 
clusions drawn by Dr. Blake from the study 
of the subject are as follows: 

1. The frequency of partial deafness in children, 
during the period of school life, renders it advisable 
to make some definite provision in our public schools 
system for compensatory instruction. 

2. Since partial deafness is a comparative term, 
some provision should be made for a proper deter- 
mination of the degree of disability. 

3. This may be best accomplished either by estab- 
lishing a series of speech tests, to be used by the 
teachers, or by instituting competent medical exam- 
ination at the hands of a medical supervisor of schools ; 
and the creation of such an office in connection with 
our public school system is strongly urged. 

4. Partially deaf children, whose hearing is not so 
defective as to require special instruction in articula- 
tion and lip-reading, are better taught in mixed classes 
with those who hear well, compensatory advantages 
being allowed them according to their degree of dis- 
ability. 
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5. Partially deaf children, whose hearing is so de- 
fective as to interfere with the natural acquirement 
of articulation, and to render the ear of little or no 
value as a medium for hearing, should be accorded 
advantages of special instruction, of which education 
in articulation and lip-reading should form a part. 


THE New England Journal of Education 
has the following concerning the educational 
affairs of Lewistown, in this State : 

Lewistown Academy, at Lewistown, Pa., in the 
beautiful valley of the “ Blue Juniata,’ was founded 
in 1814. Among its teachers there have been such 
men as Gen. A. T. Warner, of Ohio, and Washing- 
ton McCartney, afterwards professor in Lafayette 
College, and author of a celebrated work on “ Dif- 
ferential Calculus,” Among its former students now 
occupying responsible positions are Bishop L. W, 
Wiley, of the M. E, Church, at present on a mission 
to China and Japan; ex-Judge James B. Belford, 
member of Congress from Colorado; and General 
Mitchell, General Hancock’s Chief of Staff. The 
academy has been recently repaired and enlarged, by 
the addition of a boarding-hall, and began its sixty- 
fourth year Sep. 5, with revised: graduating courses 
of study, for both sexes, and. a new principal,—W. 
H. Schuyler, A. M., a graduate of Lafayette, and for 
three years a tutor in that college. He is assisted by 
four competent teachers, A high grade of scholarship 
is aimed at in each department, and special attention 
given to preparation for college. A reunion of the 
old students, next June, has been proposed, and will 
probably be held. Lewistown has also been making 
great progress recently in her public schools. A fine 
building was erected about four years ago, which ac- 
commodates at present more than five hundred pupils. 
The schools are graded, and are under the super- 
vision of the teacher of the highest grade, Miss Mary 
McCord, who, by her energy and efficiency, has 
proved a great stumbling-block to those who hold 
that women are not capable of filling such positions. 
She is ably assisted by ten teachers, some of whom 
have been teaching in the town for nearly twenty- 
five years. Theschool board is aware of the greatest 
defect in their schools—too few teachers—and will 
provide more as soon as circumstances will permit. 


PRESIDENT GILMAN, of the John Hopkins 
University, is reported to have said that one 
of the great laws of his ideal college is 
‘¢ That character is before knowledge.’’ He 
is probably not alone in this fine conception. 
But practically the standard by which stu- 
dents are measured at our colleges and other 
institutions of learning is not found by an 
application of this law. Talent, acquire- 
ments, is the main factor in the common es- 
timate which gives standing to a student. 
Besides, what well-directed methods of in- 
struction or courses of training have we in 
our colleges and schools for forming the 
character of young men? The work now 
done is mainly addressed to the intellectual, 
not to the moral, nature. What new plan 
does President Gilman propose? Every 
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father would prefer that his son should be 
manly, honorable, brave, generous, patriotic, 
virtuous, than that he should be skilled in lan- 
guages, science or mathematics ; but in what 
college is this kind of education made the 
one great end of effort? President Gilman 
means well; we heartily endorse his views 
of the matter ; but we are exceedingly anx- 
ious to see what he is able to accomplish. 


Tue Trustees of Lehigh University have 
offered to pay half the salary of a compe- 
tent instructor, if the town authorities of 
Bethlehem will add a classical course to the 
present curriculum of instruction in the 
public schools of that place. In addition 
to this, all scholars fitted for entrance into 
the University will be admitted to that in- 
stitution free, and the entire four years’ 
course given gratis. 

A correspondent in Bethlehem also in- 
forms us that the public schools are in a 
very flourishing condition under the super- 
vision of Mr. A. C. LaBarre. 





NEXT MEETING OF NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION. 


HE Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion of the State of Missouri, Hon. R. 
D. Shannon, publishes a lengthy article in 
the American Journal of Education, claim- 
ing that the Board of Councillors of the 
National Educational Association voted, at 
Louisville, to hold the next annual meeting 
at St. Louis, the last vote standing fourteen 
for St. Louis and nine for Philadelphia, and 
insisting that no ‘‘ unfair’’ means shall now 
be used to change this result and take the 
meeting to the latter city. Now, so far as Mr. 
Wickersham is concerned, we desire to say 
that, having presented the claims of Phila- 
delphia at Louisville and been voted down, 
he has since used no means whatever, fair or 
‘unfair,’ to bring about a change in the 
expressed wishes of the Board of Council- 
lors. It is true, however, that before he left 
Louisville at least four or five members of 
the Board, all Western or Southern men, 
and several of them living west of the Mis- 
sissippi, came to him and regretted the vote 
they had given. Among them was Prof. 
Phelps, of Wisconsin. We take the liberty 
of naming Prof. Phelps, because in a late 
number of the Educational Weekly, of which 
he is editor, he advocates a change in the 
place of meeting from St. Louis to Phila- 
delphia. If a majority of those who at 
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Louisville voted for St. Louis would now 
sign a petition in favor of Philadelphia, 
would our friend Shannon be satisfied? If 
not, would he be satisfied if ¢wo-thirds or 
three-fourths of the whole Board would do 
so? ‘If a movement of this kind were 
started and carried out by the men who 
voted with him at Louisville without pres- 
sure being brought to bear upon them from 
any quarter, would he consider it ‘‘ unfair ?”’ 

We suppose the meeting will be held at 
St. Louis. Speaking for Pennsylvania, we 
are willing it should be. Philadelphia gave 
the Association a cordial invitation to par- 
take of her hospitality, but she did not feel 
hurt because it was not accepted. The in- 
vitation still stands, but certainly no ‘‘ un- 
fair’? means will be used to take away any 
honor from the good city of St. Louis, or the 
noble State of Missouri. 


> 
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ITEMS FROM BERKS. 





N addition to a highly complimentary 

resolution, Superintendent Baer was pre- 
sented with an elegant gold watch by the 
teachers in attendance at the recent County 
Institute. 

—The new school house at Fleetwood is 
a match for the one at Stouchsburg. The 
former was dedicated a week after the latter. 
The exercises were equally interesting. The 


. school lot at Fleetwood contains two acres, ' 


and the house is a two-story brick, 42 by 50 
feet. There are two rooms on each floor, 
the two upper ones being easily thrown 
together, thus making a fine hall for public 
exercises. The stories are thirteen feet high 
in the clear. The different rooms are fur- 
nished with first-class school furniture. Ad- 
dresses on the day of dedication were deliv- 
ered by Messrs. Scheaffer and Koch of the 
Keystone Normal School, Dr.. Fretz of the 
School Board, Mr. Dumm, and others. 

—The following resolutions were passed 
by the late Institute concerning the next 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 
They were offered by Prof. John S. Ermen- 
trout, of the Normal School: ° 

WHEREAS, The teachers of Pennsylvania, in con- 
vention assembled at Erie, Pa., during the month of 
August last, 1877, selected our city of Reading for 
their coming meeting in August, 1878; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the teachers of Berks county, now 
in annual session, assure our fellow teachers that we 
will welcome them to our city and county in a spirit 
of genuine brotherly love, and be ready and willing 
to co-operate with them in all measures that may tend 
to promote our common interests and welfare. 
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Resolved, That we see in the fact above stated a 
just recognition of the central position which our 
county occupies in the field of educational labor. 

Resolved, That as the time has come when the edu- 
cational problems connected with the common school 
system of the State should receive special attention, 
and some of them at least be definitely solved, we 
earnestly enjoin upon the teachers of our State the 
duty of turning out ez masse,and of preparing them- 
selves for such action as will make the coming con- 
vention an epoch in the history of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the teachers of 
Berks, each and all of them, to become active mem- 
bers of the coming State convention by a personal at- 
tendance upon its sessions, and we now pledge our- 
selves, should our lives be spared, to put forth every 
effort to crown this convention with complete success. 

—An evening school has been started in 
Reading for the education of young men 
who have not had the advantages of early 
training. The school-room and furniture 
and all the expenses of running the school 
are provided by an Association formed for 
the purpose. There are accommodations for 
thirty-three pupils, and every seat is occu- 
pied. The ages of the pupils are from thir- 
teen to thirty-three. Each pupil is a mem- 
ber of the Association and has a partnership 
in the building. Officers are elected every 
week. On four nights of the week instruc- 
tion is given in the ordinary branches of an 
English education, while Friday evenings 
are devoted to lectures and general exer- 
cises. The following is the Zimes and Dis- 
paich’s report of a lecture delivered on 
Friday evening, November gth, by Cyrus T. 
Fox, Esq., of Reading. Mr. Fox’s lecture 
shows the aim of the Association. Lectures 
are to be delivered during the winter by J. 
Howard Jacobs, Esq., J. ‘I’. Valentine, Esq., 
Henry S. Eckert, Esq., Prof. Stewart, 
Mayor Evans, and others, 

In the address of Mr. Fox he commended the 
project of establishing night schools for the education 
of the laboring classes, and particularly of such 
young men as are compelled to seek employment at 
an early age, and are unable to complete their edu- 
cation in the public schools. He hoped that the 
present project would succeed, and that similar 
schools would be established in different sections of 
the city. He made an earnest plea for educated 
labor; referred to the advantages attained by a com- 
bination of brains with muscle, of thought with 
manual labor; reviewed the educational progress of 
the past century in the United States and different 
European countries, and referred to the excellence of 
the common school system in Pennsylvania, and the 
able management of the school affairs of the State by 
that distinguished educator, Hon. J. P. Wickersham. 
He argued that the educated mechanic or laborer 
need not fear the introduction of Chinesc or other 
cheap labor into the different branches of industry in 
this country, as skilled and educated labor would 
always command a premium. In conclusion he 
spoke words of encouragement to the officers, teachers 
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and pupils. He said it was a noble undertaking for 
the young men who had volunteered their services in 
teaching the school during the winter, and he hoped 
that they would have the assistance and encourage- 
ment of their pupils, as well as the citizens of the 
northwestern section of the city, in the praiseworthy 
project which they had undertaken. 





DOING AWAY WITH SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 


N arecent address, Charles Francis Adams, 

Jr., expressed the opinion that ‘‘ educa- 
tion has now become such a science that 
there is no longer any use for the average 
school committee, and that it is necessary to 
have a staff of scientific men to stand be- 
tween the school committee and the teach- 
ers.’? We both agree and disagree with Mr. 
Adams. We do not accept his views as to 
there being no longer any use for school 
committees, or school directors, as we call 
them in this state. Even those of ‘‘ average’”’ 
qualifications cannot be dispensed with 
without undermining the principles upon 
which our systems of education rest, and 
crippling the efficiency of the practical in- 
struction imparted in our schools. We 
look upon school boards elected by the peo- 
ple in each school district as the great con- 
servative force that makes our systems of 
public instruction strong and keeps them 
steady in the line marked out for them. We 
know that there are ignorant school direc- 
tors in office. We are fully aware that our 
schools often suffer immensely from the nar- 
rowness and selfishness of those who levy 
taxes and employ teachers. We have hun- 
dreds of times groaned under the dead 
weight of these who were placed upon school 
boards expressly to check progress and to 
defeat measures planned in the interest of 
education. But with all this we are far from 
being ready to take the management of 
schools out of the hands of officers directly 
elected by the people, and representing their 
will respecting them. Indeed, the great 
body of the school directors in this state 
are men of intelligence and warm friends 
of public education. Many of them are 
always ready to make personal sacrifices to 
serve the schools. 

But Mr. Adams is right in thinking that 
the time has come everywhere for the adop- 
tion of a system of supervising or inspecting 
schools by experts. Education has become 
or is fast becoming a science, and no one 
is capable of determining when teaching is 
well done, much less of teaching well him- 
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self, except a person who has made a special 
study of the subject. Some of the rougher 
work of the school-room may be done by 
anybody, but you might as well expect an 
ordinary quarryman to produce a first-class 
statue or a common house-painter to place 
on canvas a finished picture, as to look for 
the finer kinds of teaching from an unpro- 





fessional hand; and he is a poor man to sit 
in judgment upon the work of another who 
is not himself an expert in the same line of 
work. No one is qualified to examine or 
instruct teachers or to direct the manage. 
ment of a school unless he has been trained 








or has had successful experience as a teacher. 
In other words, school committees and school 
directors must place the professional part of 
the work of conducting a system of public 
education in the hands of professional men ; 
oras Mr. Adams has it, ‘‘ astaff of scientific 
men must stand between school committees 
and teachers.’’ Without this arrangement 
every such system will be a comparative 
failure. 
enetinnetiiensiinis 


TRAINING TEACHERS IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK. 


OME of the best Normal Schools on this 
continent are in the Dominion of Cana- 

da, and every now and then a new one is 
established. Quite recently one was opened 


order to show the aim and character of 
Normal School work among our neighbors 
and kinsmen outside of the United States, 
we insert below the remarks made the occa- 
sion by Dr. Rand, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction : 

The theory upon which this institution has been 
established and is to be conducted is that every 
person has more or less of the talent requisite in the 
teacher. All are born with the same order of facul- 
ties. Nosound mind is wholly destitute of reason, 
judgment, memory, imagination, association. Firm- 
ness, decision, the power to stimulate an command, 
are vouchsafed in some degree to every individual, 
and each of these powers is susceptible of cultivation. 
That which is weak, may, by a judicious course of 
exercise, be developed and made comparatively 
strong. Whatever may be regarded as the necessary 
natural endowments of a teacher must exist to some 
extent in all persons. By a proper system of special 
training, these natural endowments will be strength- 
ened and the individual made capable of more ac- 
ceptable service than would otherwise be at all possi- 
ble. Some, indeed, there are who can never be made 
successful in this calling, and the same will hold true 
in regard to all professions and occupations, Hence- 
forth in this institution only those students who, in 
the judgment of the faculty of instructors, give satis- 








factory evidence of possessing at least fair professional 
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ability, will be admitted to examinations for license. 
It is sometimes claimed that a thorough knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught is all that is necessary for 
successful teaching. But observation, reason and ex- 
perience alike concur in refuting this assumption. 
That a teacher should thoroughly know the subject 
he professes to teach, is of course admitted; but the 
question at issue is to be decided, it should be re- 
membered, by considerations lying on the pupil’s side 
of it. The process of thinking, by which the pupil 
learns, is essentially his own. ‘The teacher can but 
stimulate and‘direct, he cannot supersede it. He can- 
not do the thinking necessary to gain the desired 
result for his pupil. The problem which he has to 
solve, therefore, is how to get his pupil to learn: and 
it is evident that one acting as teacher may know the 
subject without knowing the best means of making 
his pupil know it too. He may be an adept in his 
subject, but a novice in the art of teaching it—an art 
which has principles, laws, and processes peculiar to 
itself. Scholarly attainments are indispensable, but 
a clear insight into, and a warm sympathy with, child 
nature; a mastery of the art of quesjjoning; the abil- 
ity to command, control and influence the young; a 
knowledge of the history and nature of education ; of 
school organization and management, and of good 
methods of conducting the complicated operations of 
the school,—all these and many other things are not 
less important to him who would teach successfully, 
than good scholarship. 

There are immutable principles in education, and 
there are methods based upon them that must be modi- 
fied according to the circumstances of time, place and 
persons, under which they are to be applied; and did 
the characteristic work of this Normal School stop 
with the consideration of these, I should have small 
hope for its large success. The young teacher needs 
to have the theories of the class-room embodied, as 
perfectly as possible, in the conduct of actual schools 
before his very eyes; and to be ¢vained by instruc- 
tion, practice and criticism to a practical knowledge 
of principles and methods, and to their judicious ap- 
plication to the details of school work. The lower 
story of this building is equipped for model and prac- 
tising schools having a consecutive course of instruc- 
tion covering the first eight years of school life, and 
therefore affording a sufficient field for the application 
of the principles of management and method to the 
general school work of the Province. For the first 
time since the introduction of the present school sys- 
tem, and indeed,as far as I am aware, for the first 
time in any existing Normal School, the student- 
teachers will have equal facilities for observing and 
practising in both graded and ungraded, or miscella- 
neous, schools. This is a matter of great moment to 
the school districts throughout the Province, since 
about sixty-six per cent. of our school children are 
residents of rural districts, in which, from lack of 
sufficient population, the conditions for graded schools 
cannot be had. These increased facilities are secured 
by the use of adjustable school desks, so that such 
portions of the several grades of pupils in all the de- 
partments as the principal of the Normal schools may 
find necessary, may be assembled in their respective 
school rooms, and for any period, without difficulty or 
disorder. 

As my experience and observation of the training 
of teachers increases, the more sharply do I recognize 
the great difference between the science of education 
and the art of education, and, therefore, the absolute 
necessity of making practising schools a very import- 
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ant part of the course of our student-teachers. Science 
tells us what a thing is and why it is. It deals, there- 
fore, with the nature of the thing, with its relations to 
other things, and consequently with the laws of its 
being. Art derives its rules from this knowledge of 
the thing, and its laws of action, and says: ‘ Do this 
or that with the thing in order to accomplish the end 
you have in view. If you act otherwise with it, you 
violate the laws of its being.” Now the rules of art 
may be carried out blindly or intelligently. If blind- 
ly, the worker is a mere artisan—an operative who 
follows routine, whose rule is the rule-of-thumb. If 
intelligently, he is a true artist, who not only knows 
what he is doing, but why this process is right and 
that wrong, and who is furnished with resources suit- 
able for guiding normal, and correcting abnormal, 
action. All the operations of the true artist can be 
justified by reference to known principles. Art and 
nature are not really opposed to each other. Bacon 
long ago pointed out the true distinction when he 
said: Ars est homo additus Nature—art is nature 
with the addition of man—art is man’s work added 
to (not put in the place of) nature’s work. This assem- 
bly hall and the class-room in the second story, pri- 
marily exist to furnish facilities for showing that all 
this is as true in respect of the whole field of the 
teacher’s work, as it is in all other callings of ‘life. 
But it needs thé actual conditions and work of the 
school room in order to give a correct and working 
knowledge of principles. These are supplied in this 
building, as I have stated, hy the arrangements for 
model schools. In these the principal secures to the 
student-teachers opportunities for observing the ope- 
rations there carried on, and whether they illustrate 
or violate the findings of his discussions of the class- 
room. 

But while observation, for those who have eyes to 
see, is a good thing, and while here and there oné is 
found able to see that at which he steadfastly looks, 
many more are found unable to appreciate just what 
all the trouble and worry they have been through in 
listening to or taking partin discussions of the nature 
of education, the nature of the child, the science and 
the art of teaching, and the how and why of manage- 
ment, was about. They cannot see but the children 
are right enough, always doing the right thing at the 
right moment, saying just what they ought to say, and 
very ready to learn. That is about the extent of the 
benefits of observation to one who has never had 
charge of aschool. And here is where the virtue of 
practising schools comein. The principal requires 
students to take charge of these schools for short 
periods, at a time, and to give specified lessons in 
presence of himself or his associates, and groups of 
student-teachers. When the exercise is over, opinions 
ofits merits are elicited from those of the students who 
witnessed it, and then is revealed, as with asunbeam, 
the grasp of principles and facility to apply them, or 
the want of these. 

Here are real and substantial data from which to 
carry on the wok of training, and it is often very sur- 
prising how generally, and in some instances rapidly, 
a correct knowledge of principles is thus successfully 
lodged, and professional skill developed. These are, 
in brief, some of the characteristics of the work for 
which this institution exists, and for the more success- 
ful cultivation of which this building has been erected, 
Here, we trust, is to be impressed deeply upon the 
minds and. hearts of our teachers, the truth that the 
object of education is the development of manhood 
and womanhood in harneony with the attributes with 
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which the all-wise Maker has endowed them. Here, 
we are confident, our teachers will carefully be taught 
that they are to do the work assigned to them in our 
school system, in full view of the great object of which 
it forms so important a part. It is a great, a noble, 
a blessed work,— 
** No work 

Of art, or finest mechanism in things 

Material, hath e’er so challenged for 

Its right discharge e’en the vast aggregate 

Of human skill.” 


<i 


THE STRUGGLE IN ITALY. 





E have received the Bod/etino Ufficiale 
of the Department of Public In- 
struction in Italy for the months of July and 
August, 1877, and find therein the address 
of Signor Coppino, the present Minister of 
Public Instruction, upon presenting to the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies his draught of a 
law for the enforcement of attendance in the 
common schools of all children not duly 
educated through private instruction. 

Without entering upon the merits of this 
question in itself, we will say that the ad- 
dress of Signor Coppino discusses it in a 
masterly manner, and that while taking the 
broadest views thereof, he neglects none of 
tthe important minutiz that might present 
‘themselves as obstacles to thé adoption of 
the proposed statute, which we hope, and 
have no doubt will, eventually, with unim- 
portant modifications, at least, become the 
law of Italy. To make it such will, we 
think, from what we know of the Italian 
nation, be a comparatively easy matter, 
since the Italians are predisposed to obey 
the law, and must be especially so when 
that law is enacted by representatives in the 
national legislature returned by themselves. 
There are those who believe that such a law 
would be ineffectual in the United States ; 
that we have reached such a pitch of indepen- 
dence and insubordination, that, though the 
direct representatives of the people should 
enact a statute designed to compel attend. 
ance in the public schools, that very people 
would resist its enforcement. This may be 
so, but the contradiction between the two 
propositions is such that argument seems to 
us superfluous. 

Signor Coppino opens the question by 
saying: ‘‘ One fact is indisputable, that in 
the ten years preceding the present, all the 
ministers who have succeeded each other in 
the management of education, although of 
very different classes and opinions, some of 
them more and some less, some wholly and 
some only in part, have returned, as if pur- 
sued by an inevitable idea, to this very pro- 
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ject of applying compulsion, or, at least, of 
preparing for its application.”’ 

In order, however, to guard against any 
sudden shock or collision, he proposes a 
gradual adoption of the proposed provision. 
On this point he says: “I think a greater 
utility and efficiency will be secured to this 
law by proposing that it be applied, not at 
once, but successively in the communes of 
the kingdom according to their preparation. 
The example of a gradual application has 
been given by the most practical country of 
this world—by England—where the £/e- 
mentary Education Act of the gth of Au- 
gust, 1870, was put into execution little by 
little, and with due regard to the conditions 
of the particular parishes.”’ 

On the question of the so-called ‘‘liberty’’ 
of the parent, in the premises, he says: “I 
shall not again undertake the defence of 
compulsory education under the aspect of 
justice and of right. At present there are 
very few who exaggerate the liberty of the 
father to the extent of conceding to himthe 
noble privilege of condemning his son to ig- 
norance, and through it to prejudice, fanati- 
cism, negligence, and, perhaps, to crime. 
This liberty of injuring others and of doing 
evil is incompatible with the other laws of a 
modern and civilized state, and is no longer 
admitted, except by a party which in every 
possible way supports itself in the mainte- 
nance of that union of conditions among 
the people upon which it founds its em- 
pire.”’ 

No less clear is his understanding of an- 
other difficulty encountered in all modern 
states, the discussion of which follows 
quite naturally upon that of the one just 
dismissed: ‘I shall not devote much con: 
sideration to another objection, which, in- 
deed, does not dispute the justice of compul- 
sion but questions its utility. Of this kind 
is that which admonishes us against the 
perils. of half-knowledge representing the 
vanity, the self-conceit, the fictitious desires 
and wants which it awakens but does not 
satisfy, whence arises a lower class discon- 
tented and uneasy, fond of novelty, impa- 
tient of the condition in which they were 
born, and nevertheless without the strength 
and energy to improve it. Now, I shall not 
say that in all this there is not some truth. 
On the contrary, I go so far as to admit the 
disadvantages of what is called half-knowl- 
edge, only I should be extremely glad if any 
one would point out to me a method of at 
once securing to all perfect knowledge. 
Where two-thirds of the population do not, 
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as yet, know how to read, I cannot conceive 
how we can begin to confer a more profound 
culture otherwise than by beginning with 
the alphabet. If I look at the facts, Iseea 
nation [France] exhibiting in late years a 
certain distrust of education largely dissemi- 
nated among the people, and not admitting 
compulsion, and which has been distracted 
by interminable revolutions ;* and I see 
another again, [Prussia,] which for a hun- 
dred years has never ceased to extend it; 
and which, among other expedients, has 
never forgotten that of penalty. I have 
seen this nation, pursuing a career of pro- 
gress most rapid, and to-day envied by all, 
and in the midst of an order undisturbed.”’ 
* * * If we regard education as perilous, 
says he, ‘‘He who wishes to be consistent 
with himself should not only desist from 
every effort to force into the schools those 
who are ignorant of it, [the alphabet] but 
should endeavor to prevent the entrance of 
those who go of their own free will, * * * 
From this we cannot escape: either the 
schools contain in themselves a menace to 
our future, and there is nothing for us but to 
suppress them, or they constitute the most 
powerful means for hastening civil improve- 
ment ; and it follows that we should secure 
for them the greatest possible efficacy, not 
only by increasing their number, but also 
by securing a greater attendance. These 
are two systems-of the most diverse moral 
nature ; opposed, the one to the other, but, 
nevertheless, both logical. What one can- 
not comprehend is the remaining undecided 
between the two, the non-acceptance of the 
one or the other.” 

Signor Coppino. proceeds to say: ‘* Our 
schools are to-day undoubtedly more nume- 
rous and better than were those of Prussia a 
hundred years ago, when with well-founded 
prevision as to the future, compulsion was 
proclaimed in that country. ‘Nevertheless 
she did not hesitate, and she* has finally 
gathered the fruits of her confidence; not, 
indeed, in a day, but in an age, returning 
time after time to compulsion by means of 
new laws; and, by dint of constancy, in- 
fusing it into the habitudes of the people.”’ 

In a preceding part of his address Signor 
Cappino utters these weighty words : 

“If, however, any one, hesitating between 
old doubts, should return to complain of the 








_ *It is well known that Louis Napoleon, in con- 
junction with the priests, curtailed, as far as possible, 
the comparatively generous system of public instruc- 
tion which, in an unguarded moment, they had al- 
lowed to be established. 
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opposite defect, deploring the offence 
against liberty, I say plainly, that of a lib- 
erty which, mistress as she was of the desti- 
nies of the nations, rendered Italy a disci- 
ple and servant, we have made a very long 
and quite sufficient trial, fearing in our con- 
sciences to exercise the duty of limiting it. 
Whither we are traveling on this road we 
already know too well to delude ourselves 
any longer. Every one perfectly free to do 
what is right, but likewise to do injury to 
himself; but when a man does injury to 
others and to the state, that state abdicates 
the most solemn of its functions, if, admit- 
ting the right to injure, and elevating it into 
a theory of indifference and inaction, it re- 
mains careless and J/aisse faire. Through 
having long since refused to acknowledge 
the right of the individual to erect himself 
haughtily against the good of the impo- 
tent state, an acknowledgment which would 
perpetuate the habits of the Middle Ages in 
modern life, other nations are where they 
are, and we stand here ready enough to 
envy them, but not to follow them.’’ 

We conclude our quotations with the 
peroration of this admirable address, which 
constitutes a fit pendant to the last extract : 
‘¢ We should, without rashness and without 
imprudence, but also without preconceived 
fears, and with a frank faith in the ideas 
which have conferred grandeur and power 
on others, resolve completely to shake off 
the shackles of servility in our country, in- 
oculating it, so to speak, with the germs ofa 
homogeneous progress and of a peaceful and 
orderly resurrection. By how much the 
factors of modern life failed, or were sup- 
pressed through the necessities to which 
Italy was compelled to submit in order that 
she might be received kindly on her return 
to the world, by so much the more is it ne- 
cessary to see that they be not denied her, 
now that she has issued from the tempest 
which might have rendered us, at first, 
doubting and hesitant. We must resolve to 
be altogether new, oraltogether old; either 
to return to the feudal dogma of a govern- 
ment which is easier in proportion to the 
ignorance of the governed (and no one de- 
sires this); or, to believe firmly that a nation 
is strong in proportion to its intelligence 
and the general dissemination of knowledge. 
Without this, fostering at once the old and 
the new; the former through the force of 
habit, the latter through the constraining 
power of the civilization which surrounds 
and invades us, there are generated in the 
country, antagonisms, contrasts and contra- 
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dictions through which one part of the 
population live with their heads in one age, 
and another in another one, in the midst of 
which there can, in-the end, be no arbiter 
but violence. To avoid this indubitable 
consequence of hanging suspended between 
opposite systems, and, I might say, of in- 
congruous historic periods, there is no ex- 
pedient which will save us but that of the 
diffusion of education. Where, through the 
force of tenacious traditions, the correction 
of the religious conscience is slow and ob- 
stinate, the school remains the only means 
of elevating men to the level of liberal in- 
stitutions and of infusing into the mode of 
thought and into the souls of all, the funda- 
mental principles of reform, which other- 
wise do not penetrate into the habits, but 
remain on the surface, like a plant without 
roots. This is as much as to say that com- 
pulsory education is nothing less than a 
necessity of the times, in which, since all 
can do something, it is necessary all should 
understand and know. It is a necessity 
which we, born late, obey tardily, but to 
which we cannot oppose farther hinderance, 
without falling into the most obvious con- 
tradiction with ourselves, and forcing our- 
selves to confess that our good fortune has 
played a much greater part than either our 
thought or our faith, in accomplishing our 
resurrection.” 

We think it will hardly be worth while, 
to vindicate a people, who place such a man 
as Signor Coppino at the head of the de- 
partment of national education, from the 
charge of being a nation of hurdy-gurdy 
grinders. G. 
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Directors’ olan, 


HE attendance of directors at the teach- 

ers’ institutes the present season is much 
greater than usual. It takes time and money 
for them to attend, but many directors are 
willing to give both if the schools under 
their control can be improved. We are sat- 
isfied, however, that the possibilities of 
** Directors’ Day’’ have not yet been con- 
ceived, much less realized, by some of the 
superintendents. They do not seem to be 
able to make out a programme or to direct 
the exercises of a meeting of directors. A 
few of them even seem to be afraid that 
something will be said derogatory to their 
own management or contrary to their own 
views, and hence rather avoid meeting their 
directors face to face. This is as impolitic 
as it iscowardly A true friend of public 
schools wants nothing but what is right, 
what is best, and he fears no free discussion 
of any question that can be proposed. 

By our laws School Boards are intrusted 
with the principal powers connected with 
the management of public schools. They 
need information respecting their duties 
quite as much.as teachers. Without enlight- 
ened views on their part, the success of a 
system of schools is impossible. Let them 
be welcome, then, at the teachers’ institute. 
Give them an opportunity to hold a meeting 
of their own that they may compare views, 
discuss questions, mark out lines of policy. 
They may at times make mistakes ; we all do 
that; but men willing to spend time and 
money for a cause will not go far astray. 
Give the directors a chance. 

A puty on the part of School Boards 
almost universally neglected is that of find- 
ing out the children in their several districts 
not in school and securing their attendance, 
A board of six directorsin one of our town- 
ships or smaller boroughs will know every 
family within their jurisdiction. It is an 
easy matter therefore to ascertain whether 
any children who ought to be in school are 
growing up in ignorance. The duty of a 
School Board is not discharged when they 
have provided accommodations for those 
who wish to attend scheol, but it embraces 
the duty of looking after those who may 
not attend. Let ail School Boards here- 
after, then, adopt an additional order o 
business like this: CHILDREN NOT IN 
SCHOOL. And under this head, let them 
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find out the children, if any, who are not in 
school, and take proper means to correct the 
evil. It will be an easy matter in most 
cases to enlist the aid of teachers and citi- 
zens in awork of this kind. True, we have 
in operation no compulsory educational law, 
but all moral and persuasive means are open 
to us, and these will prove effective if judi- 
ciously used. Indeed, so effective do we 
believe them to be, that we do not hesitate 
to say that the evil of non-attendance at 
school, can be greatly lessened if not en- 
tirely cured in this way. If the School 
Board and the good people of a district 
would take as much pains to get the chil- 
dren to school.as the politicians do to get out 
the voters at election times, the effort would 
be successful; but whether this is done or 
not, it is the duty of School Boards to 
make the effort. 


~~ 


GRADED SCHOOLS. 

T is a mistake to hold that the Pennsyl- 

vania school law does not sanction the 
establishment of graded schools and the 
teaching of branches of knowledge in ad- 
dition to Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography and Grammar. The law leaves 
the time and place of establishing such 
schools to the discretion of boards of direc- 
tors; but it says expressly ‘‘ that they shall 
have power to establish schools of different 
grades,’’ and under this provision a High 
School or a school of any grade can be 
established. Besides, boards of directors 
are required ‘‘ to direct what branches shall 
be taught in each school.’’ They must have 
certain branches taught, but they may intro- 
duce any additional branch they see proper. 
Under this provision there has never been a 
time when the higher branches were not 
taught in our common schools. 

The act of May 8, 1854, provides that 
boards of directors ‘‘ shall establish a suffi- 
cient number of common schools for the 
education of every individual above the age 
of six and under twenty-one years, in their 
respective districts, who may apply for ad- 
mission and instruction, either in person, 
or by parent, guardian or next friend. 
And Article X of the Constitution of the 
State enjoins that, ‘‘ The General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and sup- 
port of a thorough and efficient system of 
public schools, wherein all the children of 
this Commonwealth above the age of six 
years may be educated.” Now, in view of 
this act and this provision of the constitu- 
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tion, canany one maintain that the public 
schools are designed to give instruction in 
only a few of the more common and useful 
branches of knowledge ? Suppose children 
who already understand these branches pre- 
sent themselves at the school houses, must 
not provision be made for instructing them ? 
Can any child under the age of twenty-one 
be excluded? If not, must not provision 
be made for instructing him in such branches 
as he may be prepared to study? There is 
but one answer to these questions, and 
graded schools, including high schools, 
become a necessity under our system of 
public instruction. We have heard of late 
objections to graded schools made by men 
who ought to know better what they are 
talking about. And for their edification 
we may say here that the friends of these 
schools understand very well that they have 
on their side of the question the constitu- 
tion and the laws ; and they mean not only 
to preserve the graded schools we now have, 
but they intend to plant others as rapidly as 
practicable in every corner of the State, in 
town and country, until every child in the 
commonwealth above the age of six years 
shall enjoy the privilege of receiving a good 
education. 


a 
> 


A SCHOOL DIRECTOR. 








AGAINST THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY. 





Epitor SCHOOL JOURNAL:—TI see in the October 
No. of Zhe Fournal that you invite free discussion 
as to the ways and means for the better improvement 
of our conmon schools. I do not suppose that all 
can think or see alike in this matter, any more than 
in religion or politics, and when you have read what 
follows, you may even censure me as a blind bigot, 
retrograding towards the dark ages. But, on page 
149 School Fournal, October, 1877, I read these 
words: * Nor would we have any director feel back- 
ward because his views may not accord with our 
own, * * * We like free discussion, well 
knowing that through it we arrive at the truth,” 
Then allow me to say, in all sincerity, Ado/ish the 
county superintendency. 

Now, please do not stop and hold your breath, be- 
cause I mean it, and have put it down with the em- 
phasis of italics. Why it should be abolished there 
are many reasons, foremost among them is this: It is 
of no earthly use whatever! The office was not 
created because the necessity of the case demanded 
it, but because somebody wanted an easy position, 
with large salary, for doing nuthing but what might be 
performed for less money and more effectually in 
another way. 

I have been in a teachers’ class before now, when 
the question was asked -by the County Superintend- 
ent, “What is your primary object in teaching 
school ?”” Some of the teachers would answer, “Be- 
cause I love the duties of the school-room, and ‘de- 
sire to shape or mold the youthful mind in such 
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manner that in after years my pupils may become 
sturdy men and women, in thought and deed, 
and may be ornaments to the society in which 
they move.” Now, this is all well enough, and 
sounds very nice; but was it not for the “almighty 
dollar” that they toiled and endured the ups and 
downs of a district school teacher’s life? I knew a 
teacher—poor one though he was—who invariably 
answered, “Because I want the dollars that it brings,” 
And were it not for the wages he received, he would 
not have been “‘teaching young ideas how to shoot.” 
I believe-the great dollar is the motive power in this 
life, and it is the power that created the county super- 
intendency. 

So I say the exigency of the case never demanded 
that this office should be created. I know it will be 
argued that the superintendent’s salary is not paid by 
direct taxation on the voters of the different counties 
in the state. Granted. But where is the use of tol- 
erating a nuisance because it costs us nothing directly 
to maintain it? There are, we believe, better ways 
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to engineer our common schools, and one of them is : 
Have only three school directors to each school dis- 
trict in the different counties of the state. Let one 
of them be competent to examine teachers for the 
different schools in his district, when State Normal 
graduates cannot be had to fill them; let this director 
be paid a fair and honest compensation for the time 
he spends in examining teachers and visiting schools, 
for you know that “the laborer is worthy of his hire ;” 
and it would not cost half what it does now to do the 
work that is done by our county superintendents, 
while the interests of our schools would be more 
closely looked after than they now are, or than is 





possible under our present school system. 

Much more might be said, but we do not wish to 
weary your patience, or impose on your good nature. 
We therefore will close these remarks by saying that 
they are offered in kindness of spirit towards every 





one, with the earnest wish that they may be as “ seed 
sown on good ground,” that shall spring up and bring 
forth an abundant harvest, A DIRECTOR. 


_ 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Boston MonpAy LeEcturEs. BIoLocy: with Pre- 
ludes on Current Events. By Rev. Foseph Cook. 
Pp. 325. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & Co. 


The object of these lectures is to present the latest 
results of German, English and American scholarship 
on the relation of Religion to Science. Those con- 
tained in the present volume oppose the materialistic, 
not the theistic, theory of Evolution. We have read 
but few books with equally intense interest. Among 
the topics handled by this powerful champion of an 
abiding faith in higher things, in God and immor- 
tality—and that from a scientific stand-point—are the 
following: ‘ Huxley and Tyndall on Evolution,” 
** The Microscope and Materialism,” ** The Conces- 
sions of the Evolutionists,” “* Does Death End All ?” 
“The Spiritual Body,” etc. A recent critic has 
stated the case so fairly for Mr. Cook that we cannot 
do better than present his estimate of the character 
and work of this distinguished divine, at once an 
ardent scientist and a reverent believer in the truth 
of the inspired record, He says: 

“ The publication in book form of Mr. Joseph Cook’s 
‘Boston Monday Lectures’ at once elevates and 
widens his influence, introduces him to the realm of 
permanent literature, and makes him one of the 
religious teachers of the nation. He is not an origi- 
nator. We look in vain in these Jectures for a new 
discovery, a new hypothesis, or even a new interpre 
tation He is not a systematizer. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to evolve out of these lectures 
a harmonious system ;-at least Mr. Cook has not him- 
self done so; perhaps that will come later. But 
neither is he the retailer of other men’s ideas, He 
gathers from an immense field of literature the latest 
and best thoughts of the ablest thinkers. He subjects 
them to a keen criticism, tests them by a searching 
analysis, and arranges them in admirable classifica- 
tions. He sets one over,against the other, makes the 
teaching of a Frey correct the statements of a Spen- 
cer, or summons the discoveries of a Lionel Beale to 
plead against the theories of a Huxley. He scruti- 
nizes, analyzes, dissects; as an intellectual chemist, 
he submits the philosophy of modern materialism 
and semi-materialism to tests, separates its statements 
and even its definitions into their component parts, 





and gives you the analysis. He condenses into almost 
tabular form contrasted and conflicting theories; for 
example, puts into a single page of his book the seven 
theories of evolution, and gives the names of the more 
eminent representatives of each school. And finally 
he embodies his own conclusions, children always of 
adoption, not of his own intellectual parentage, in 
form so graphic and pictorial that they are not only 
easily cognizable by minds which follow the previous 
process of criticism with difficulty or not at all, but 
are commended to such minds by the very beauty and 
aptness of the presentation, independent of the evi- 
dence cited to sustain them. As a harvester and 
a thresher, Mr. Cook has qualities which entitle him 
toa first place among the intellectual husbandmen of 
the age. He is not an original miner; he does not 
bring the gold from the earth; but as an assayer and 
minter of the metal which others have mined, he is, 
if not without an equal, certainly without a superior.. 
There is no book in which the reader will find so 
many views of so many teachers so searchingly ex- 
amined and so fairly presented, as in these volumes of 
Mr. Cook’s ‘ Boston Monday Lectures.’ ” 


PoPpULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for Movember and Pop- 

ular Science Monthly Supplement, No. 7: D. 

* Appleton & Co,, New York. 

Of the former of these cognate publications, we 
will only say that the article entitled “ The System 
of Sirius, and the Solar Systems different from ours,” 
furnishes the general reader with some new and won- 
derful facts in regard to one of the most conspicuous 
of what are incorrectly termed the “fixed stars;” 
that “ The Differences of Things,” by Mr. John W. 
Saxon, presents to us a novel view of the universe, 
which, though it is very suggestive and stimulative 
of thought, is, in our estimation, revolting and abom- 
inable ; while the “ Sketch of Michael Servetus” is 
one of the most painfully fascinating historical mono- 
graphs we have ever read, the three papers to which 
we-have referred giving a taste of the admirable va- 
riety observed in the monthly selection of topics 
which characterizes this magazine, 

In No. 7 of the Supplement, the discussion called 
«A Modern ‘ Symposium,’ ”’ the title of which was 
suggested by that of the famous Platonic dialogue, 
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(though the subject is very different,) and which was 
begun in the first number, is brought to a close. At 
this most delightful intellectual and spiritual banquet 
have spoken, among others, Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
the Comteist, Lord Blachford, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
Mr. W. R. Greg, Canon Barry, Prof. Huxley, and 
Dr. W. G. Ward, a Roman Catholic, the interlocutors 
being in all some fifteen or sixteen in number. It 
may seem little to a reader who is familiar with theo- 
logical discussions and the spirit, so far removed from 
amenity, with which they are almost universally con- 
ducted, to say that this is the most dispassionate one 
we have ever followed. Almost every prominent 
phase of belief prevailing in modern Europe with 
reference to the immortality of the soul and the na- 
ture of a future life,is set forth with an ability of 
presentation and an eloquence of diction which are 
as rare as they are delightful. Mr. Harrison, as pro- 
poser of the question, has the right of summing up at 
the end of the discussion. These are his final words: 
«And here let us close with the reflection that the 
language of controversy must always be held to apply 
not to the character of our opponents, but to the 
logical consequences of their doctrines, if uncor- 
rected, and if forced to their extreme.” We hope 
the Messrs. Appleton will issue this “ Modern ‘ Sym- 
posium’”’ as a separate publication. 


Ray’s NEw PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. For Young 
Learners. Pp.: 94. Van Antwerp, Bragg & 
Co., Cincinnati and New York. 

Ray’s New INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. Revised 
and Improved. Pp.: 140. 

Ray’s New PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. Revised Edi- 
tion of the Practical Arithmetic. By Foseph LE. 
Ray. M. D., late Professor in Woodward College. 
Pp.: 336. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co, Cincin- 
nati and New York. 

The great popularity and the very large sale at- 
tained by Ray’s series of arithmetics has induced the 
publishers to bring them out in revised form. The 
books are presented in better type, with improved ar- 
rangement, and in more attractive dress. Such new 
features as the progress of the times demands in a 
text-book on Arithmetic have been added, without 
loss of anything of marked value contained in the 
old text-books. We are assured that Ray’s Practical 
Arithmetic has, since its first publication, run through 
several thousand editions ! 


A BrieF History OF THE ART OF STENOGRAPHY, 
With a proposed new system of Phonetic Short- 
hand. By William P.-Upham, Essex Institute, 
Salem, Mass. 

This is a work of an entirely distinct character 
among stenographies, and one that will prove as use- 
ful to all who merely desire a book of reference on 
the general subject of short-hand as to practical or 
amateur stenographers. All teachers will find it of 
rare interest and continual convenience; and, if they 
cannot assent to all the author’s conclusions in his 
phonetic analysis of English speech, they will find so 
much that is suggestive, such novel, yet evidently 
well-considered views, as invite strongly to the study 
of a subject of so much scholastic importance. For it 
is beginning to be understood and accepted that as 
much of real science and learning can be well used in 
the foundation work of school training—in the very 
earliest exercises—as in the higher grades, and that 
the correct gradation of teachers is to have the very 
best in the primary schools. In France this art of 
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to great advantage in over one thousand primary 
schools as a first easy drill of the hand and eye, and 
of the voice too, and especially as an aid in teaching 
orthographic writing in the common long-hand more 
correctly and readily by supplying dictation exercises 
to the eye. Mr. Upham’s book is beautifully printed, 
and the numerous illustrations are very clear. It 
gives examples of the notes used in Rome before the 
Christian era, and alphabets of forty-eight later sys- 
tems, with descriptions of others, all of which will 
greatly interest admirers of the art. 


AN OUTLINE OF GENERAL History. For the Use of 
Schools. By M. E. Thalheimcr. Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., 28 Bond street, New Yorp. 

This book is printed in clear type, on. very good 
paper, and is well bound, what cannot be said of 
all the school text-books in the market. It is con- 
venient for reference, giving the principal facts in 
the history of the world in a condensed form, and is 
furnished with a table of contents which will render 
itan easy matter for the teacher or pupil to find 
whatever he desires to refer to which may be in- 
cluded in the volume. To any one who wishes to 
“learn history” in the conventional way, it will be 
welcome; but it is very superficial, a feature, how- 
ever, which will recommend it to the majority. The 
author has evidently never read Judge Jay’s History 
of the Mexican War, or else was loath to use the 
material furnished by that bold, truthful and impar- 
tial work. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGINNERS. With Nu- 
merous Examples. I. Todhunter, F. R, S. Part J. 
The properties of Solid and Fluid Bodies. Small 
r2 mo., pp. 386. Landon and New York, Mac- 
millan & Co. Price $1.50. 

An introduction to Natural Philosophy which may 
be used in schools or by the general reader. In the ar- 
rangement of the book, the first part recalls to the stu- 
dent’s attention some things with which he is already 
familiar, indicates the various branches of knowledge, 
and gives an outline of that with which he is here con- 


| cerned ; the second part treats of the mechanical! 


properties of solid bodies ; the third, of the mechanical 
properties of fluids; and the fourth illustrates and 
applies, with upwards of five hundred examples, the ' 
principles that have been previously presented. 
Clearness and definiteness of statement characterize 
the work throughout. 


D1xon’s AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS. or Office, 
Drawing and Special Uses. Manufactured by the 
Foseph Dixon Crucible Co., Fersey City, N. F. 
We have used these pencils and find them very 

good. An American product from the “ Fort Ti’ 
graphite to the Florida cedar, they promise soon to 
distance ‘‘ Faber,” their great rival in the American 
trade. The various grades are adapted to all the 
uses for which a pencil can be desired. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST contains twenty-two 
pages of Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace’s paper on the 
“ Colors of Animals and Plants,’? which will be con- 
tinued, a discussion that will prove highly interesting 
to all earnest students of natural history; an article 
by Mr. C. V. Ripley, on the Rocky Mountain locust, 
in which the writer takes the ground that the ravages 
of this destructive insect may be at least greatly 
checked by the adoption of intelligent precautionary 
measures: also, the usual variety of entertaining and 
instructive notes, together with notices of new works 


short-hand (in a simple, clear method), is used , on natural history. 
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THE TWELVE INTERVALS.—The tones C sharp and 
D flat, the tones D sharp and E flat, the tones F sharp 
and G flat, etc., are in pitch one and the same; that is, | 
the one identical tone between C and D, for example, 
is sometimes named, or written, as C sharp, and some- | 
times as D flat, according to the scale-relation in which | 
it occurs. Thisis true on a well-tuned piano-forte, 
organ, or melodeon, and the best teachers of vocal | 
music, so far as we have been able to ascertain, make | 
this the standard or model to which they aim to train 
the ear of their pupils. When we meet with one who 
objects to this standard as being inaccurate, we may 
regard it as certain, that however he may have given | 
attention to the scientific or mathematical investiga- | 
tion of thetsubject, or whatever may be his knowledge | 
of the abstract science of music, he has made com- 
paratively little progress in its practice. Notwith- | 
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standing the scale, in its general features, is natural, 
or is adapted to the nature or perceptions of man, it is 
also certain that intuition requires to be strengthened 
by education. It is sometimes asserted that one who 
has naturally agood ear willsing, even without training, 
in exact tune; and, undoubtedly, in very rare instan- 
ces, this may approximate the truth, but such an one is 
certainly a most extraordinary exception to the gen- 
eral rule of humariity: when, however, the scale is 
brought to the test of a very close, or, as it were, 


| microscopic examination, there seems to be some 


uncertainty as to what is the true pitch-relationship 
of its tones; for it is well known that both intuition on 
the one hand, and science on the other, seem to lead 
us away, and in opposite directions, from the view 


| here taken; the testimony of the one being quite con- 


On the one hand, the 


trary t to that of the other. 
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student of acoustics (or the science of sounds) demon- 
strates, as he supposes, that there is between C sharp 
and D flat a very small (to the ear infinitesimal or 
inappreciable) interval; or, that C sharp is a little 
lower in pitch than D flat, or that D flat, is a shade 
higher than C sharp, etc. ; on the other, some of the 
best practical musicians say that they have an intui- 
tive feeling of an ascending relation between, for ex- 
ample, C sharp and D, which seems to require a cor- 
suspending ascending progression, C shar) leading to 
D, and that therefore C sharp should be higher than 
D flat; and, also, that there is a descending re elation re- 
quiring a corresponding progression be twee *n D flat 
and C, and that, therefore, D flat should be lower, or 
nearer to C in its pitch, than C sharp. Thus we have e, 
on the one hand, intuition, and on the other, supposed | 


science or mathematical demonstration, but both 
versus practice. It thus appears possible, at least, that 
thescience of acoustics is ‘not ye t establishe.l, and that, 
with regard to the truth of pitch, we are to some ex- 
tent left to conjecture. In this state of uncertainty, 
and, to the common ear, impercept.bility, lot us ad- 
here as closly as possible to the universzlly received 
division of the octave into twelve intervals, making 
a well-tuned keyed instrument the test of true pitch- 
relation, or of intonation. On personal inquiry, we 
have been told by some of the best musicians in the 
world, violinists and violoncellists, that, practically, 
they know no difference between C sharp and D flat, 
D sharp and E flat, etc., but make the same stop for 
the tone whatever name it bears, or whether it be 
noted as the one or as the other.—J/usic Teacher. 
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